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Reed Key Basket. 


Tuis simple and pretty basket is made of reeds and large and 
small round enameled beads, and is lined with green silk. Cut 
thirty-eight slender reeds, each four inches long, and two each 
sixteen inches long for the handle. Make holes through the 
shorter reeds an inch from one end and half an inch from the 
other, and through the longer reeds half an inch and three inches 
from each end. Run through each row of holes a thick wire, 
stringing on a bead between each reed, and fasten the ends of 
the wire. Fasten together the two reeds for the handle with 
three beads strung on yellow silk, which is also run through the 
holes bored for that purpose. For the lining of the basket take 
a piece of green silk fifty-two inches long and five inches wide, 
hem the upper edge an inch wide and the under edge narrow, 
and lay it in box-pleats; sew the ends together, and overseam 
it to the basket with green silk twist over the wire. For the bot- 
tom cover a piece of paste- 
board of the requisite size 
with a strip of green silk, 
pleating one edge of the 
strip for the centre. Onthe 
bottom arrange six reeds, 
the two middle ones of 
which are each two inches, 
and those on each side an 
inch and a half long; these 
reeds are slit, and are cross 
stitched to the bottom with 
green silk twist. Fasten 
the bottom to the sides by 
overseaming it over the 
lower wire. Lastly, cover 
the stitches made by sewing 
in thelining and the bottom 
with heavy green silk cord. 


Fig. 1.—NrEEpLE-WorK AND 
Tattinc Rosette. 
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Reep Key Basket. 


Needle-Work and Taiting Rosettes. 





Tue middle part of the rosette, Fig. 1, is embroidered. Yt consists 


of a star, which is worked on muslin in button-hole, satin, and half-polka 


stitch ; the centre’ of this figure is formed of @gmall wheel. ; The illus- 


tration shows where the foun 


dagjon is cut away. 


On this. central’ part 


of the rosette work the following edge in two rounds: 1st-round,—Tie 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1868, by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York. 


together the foundation and working thread, fasten the founda- 
tion thread to the point of one of the figures of the star, and 
work > over the foundation thread a scallop composed of 7 ds., 
1 p., 7 ds., fasten the foundation thread to the next embroidered 
point, make a picot with the working thread, and repeat eleven 
times from *. At the end of the round fasten the threads and 
cut them off. 2d round.—Again tie the threads together, fasten 
them to a picot in the middle of a scallop of the first round, and 
work > over the foundation a half scallop composed of 8 ds., 
then close on this, only with the foundation thread, a ring com- 
posed of 8 ds., fastened to the picot between the next two scal- 
lops of the former round, and then again 8 ds., and close on 
this now completed ring, again over the foundation thread, a 
half scallop of 8 ds. Fasten to the picot in the middle of the 
next scallop of the former round, and repeat from > eleven times. 
On the end of the round fasten the threads and cut them off. 
The middle part of the tatted rosette, Fig. 2, consists of eight 
rings, and is worked with 
only one thread. On this 
work six rounds of scallops 
of graduated size, which are 
worked with two threads. 
Work, first, the central 
part of the rosette, in doing 
which work (with only one 
thread) a ring composed 
of 3 ds., 1 p., 2ds., 1 p., 
2 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., and close 
on this a similar ring, which 
must, however, be fastened 
to the last picot of the for- 
mer ring instead of work- 
ing the first picot. After 
this work six such rings, 
fastening the last to the 





Fig. 2.—NExpie-Work AND 
Tatting Rosxtre. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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of dark 


. 2.—Walking costume. 
= Scarf-mantilla of black silk 


and wild flowers. 

Fig. 3.—White alpaca dress and fichu. The 
under-skirt is striped with violet; the over-skirt, 
as well as the waist and fichu, is trimmed with a 
fluting of the same material, with a heading of 
pinked violet silk. The over-skirt is looped up 
with a bow and ends of violet ribbon in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration. Sash and ends of 
violet ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of gray summer poplin, with 
violet silk trimming. Gray straw hat, trimmed 
with violet velvet and an aigrette of feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Snuit for girl from six to eight years 
old. Skirt with peasant-waist of white piqué ; 
as of yellow piqué ; blouse of white tucked 

atiste. 
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UH The first of a series of Elegant Colored 
Plates of the FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS, pre- 
pared in Paris by the proprietors of the MODE 
ILLUSTREE expressly for HARPER’S Bazar, will 
be presented to our readers in an early Number. 





DOWN TOWN. 


N most of our large cities there are two very 
distinct regions—up town and down town. 
The former is supposed to be more especially 
the scene of pleasure, and the latter that of busi- 
ness, Up town there are the dwelling-houses, 
the markets, retail shops, places of amusement, 
promenades, and whatever else may be essen- 
tial to administer to the immediate require- 
ments of social and domestic life. Here en- 
joyment is the object, expenditure of money 
the means, and woman the willing agent. 

Down town there are the banks, the count- 
ing-rooms, and wholesale warehouses. Here 
the making of money is the object, business the 
means, and man the devoted agent. 

This separation between up town and down 

town is becoming daily more marked. With 
the increase of population, and consequent en- 
largement of cities, the distance between the 
dwelling-house and place of business is rapid- 
ly widening. This severance of the two—the 
original motive for which was nothing but con- 
venience—has not been without its effect upon 
social life and character. Business and pleas- 
ure have got so wide apart that they never, by 
any chance, come together, The mutual in- 
fluence of the prudence of the one and the cheer- 
fulness of the other, once so beneficial, is no 
longer felt, and it is now either all work with 
the man down town, or all play with the wo- 
man up town, The husband is, in fact, too 
busy, and the wife tooidle, He is daily becom- 
ing more greedy, and she more prodigal. Their 
lives are passed in scenes so unlike, and their oc- 
cupations and companions are so different that 
they naturally acquire such dissimilar habits 
ind manners as to weaken the bond of sympa- 
hy between them. The husband is apt to be 
«ross and matter-of-fact, and the wife superfine 
ind sentimental. He might be refined by her 
lelicacy, and she sobered by his prudence. 

This wide separation of the place of business 
from home has a still worse effect, in severing 
the ties of father and child. During the youth 
of his children the male parent, actively en- 
gaged in business, can see but little of thent, 
When he starts for down town in the morning 
they have not yet risen, and when he returns up 
town in the evening they have gone to bed. So, 
except on the Sunday, and one of our rare holi- 
days, the father, having little of the society of 
his children, can not exercise upon them that 
controlling influence he should, or receive from 
their innocent prattle the lessons of purity and 
tenderness he so greatly needs. 

Conceding all that convenience may demand, 
there is still an unnecessary separation between 
the home and the place of business, However 
widened the space may be between up and 
dow town by the natural increase of the popu- 
lation and expansion of a city, it is more than 
compensated for by the proportionate facility 
of communication of various kinds. There is 
really no absolute necessity for the long daily 
absence of most men of business from their 
homes. In the busiest times it is astonishing 
how many hours are wasted by the busiest men, 
not only in superfluous talk about their affrirs, 
but in mere gossip which has not the remotest 


relation to dry-goods, hardware, or stocks, and 
in lunching and dvinking at Delmonico’s or 
elsewhere. With a more systematic regula- 
tion of time, merchants would be able to spare 


‘interests in common, would no longer, as now, 
live as strangers to each other. 

There seems no reason in fact why people of 
moderate means in this country should not, as 
they do in Europe, carry on various kinds of 
business in the same houses where they dwell. 
Any thing would be better than that constantly 
widening space between the daily lives of mar- 
ried people, which is fatal to domestic charac- 
ter, causing the husband to devote himself more 
and more exclusively to business, and the wife 
to pleasure. If they were more closely asso- 
ciated with each other in both there would be 
more prudence in the one and moderation in 
the other; and thus there would remain fewer 
greedy, speculative men, and idle, spendthrift 
women, 


DRESSING FOR COMPANY. 


T is the overdressed dame of the promenade 
and drawing-room who is the most apt to be 
the slattern of the domestic parlor and nursery. 
The woman who makes a point of dressing, as 
she calls it, for company, is generally very indif- 
ferent to the aspect she presents at home, With 
her there is no decent mean between dress and 
undress, the stiffness of formality and the laxity 
of negligence. She is like the tragedy queen of 
the play-house—a splendid sovereign before the 
foot-lights, and a dirty drab behind the scenes. 
The moderately dressed woman, on the con- 
trary, generally makes a uniform appearance 
of becoming neatness, Guided by good taste 
and sense she dresses for home, knowing that 
what is decorous there will be always present- 
able to any company elsewhere, There are 
many wives of a fashionable tendency who pre- 
sume too much on marital indulgence or indif- 
ference. These think that, after having caught 
their birds with chaff, they may throw it to the 
winds; but birds thus taken are only to be kept 
by a continued supply. Any woman who, after 
having won a husband by her fashionable airs, 
expects to retain his affections by a careless in- 
difference to her appearance at home will find 
out probably her mistake, and, it is to be hoped, 
before it may be too late. 

The most fatal error a woman can make is to 
presume thus far upon her privileges as a wife. 
No man can long endure a slattern at home, and 
especially if she appears the fine lady abroad, 
and thus shows her contemptuous preference of 
the opinion of others to his. 

Women of moderate means, instead of con- 
centrating their pecuniary forces upon this or 
that; showy and expensive article of toilette, in 
order to dress for company, while they remain 
in a shabby negligence at home, would do more 
wisely to provide themselves with an abundant 
and decorous household wardrobe, A wise and 
true wife will take care that her house shall al- 
ways wear an aspect cheerful and alluring to her 
husband. Men confess to the weakness, if a 
weakness, of being greatly attracted and influ- 
enced in their disposition to love by the mere 
dress of woman. Fielding, who had a wife 
whom he loved, and who was altogether wor- 
thy of his love, says of her in that minute por- 
traiture of her charms, in his ‘* Amelia,” that 
with the assistance of a little girl, who was 
their only servant, she managed to dress the 
dinner, and likewise ‘dressed herself as neat 
as any lady who had a regular set of serv- 
ants could have done.” This charming wo- 
man was also equally attentive to every other 
domestic duty. She took as much pleasure in 
cooking ‘‘as a fine lady generally enjoys in 
dressing herself for a ball.” She, moreover, 
‘‘never let a day pass without instructing her 
children in some lesson of religion and moral- 
ity; by which means she had, in their tender 
minds, so strongly annexed the ideas of fear 
and shame to every idea of evil of which they 
were susceptible, that it must have taken great 
pains and length of habit to separate them.” 
Neatness and order in the personal dress of 
the housewife are thus generally accompanied 
by regularity and completeness in the perform- 
ance of every domestic duty. 

To appear well-dressed, in the eye of the 
man, requires no great outlay of money, for 
it is notorious that he prefers the elegance of 
simplicity to all the display of expensive art. 
The neat maid thus is not seldom more to his 
taste than the showy mistress. He asks only 
for neatness, fitness, and harmony of color. If 
women dressed only to please him, they might 
dispense with nine-tenths of the expenditure 
upon their toilettes. But women dress to 





say, displease—each other, for their. main ob- 
ject seems to be to provoke the envy-of their 
sisters by an impossible costliness of attire. 





please—we were going to, but should-rather ; 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
, Ou Past Worses. 


Y DEAR ECLIPSE,—How many thou- 
sands of dollars did you pay for your new 
horse? and is it true that he can trot a mile in 
two minntes and seventeen seconds, instead. of 
ge Odin ws and eighteen seconds, which is the 
| speed of your neighbor Nimrod’s mare? My 
‘dear fellow, 1 congratulate you with all my 
heart. If any thing ought to suffuse your rosy 
ék with a brighter hue, it is the co 






eral Wolfe was reading Gray’s Elegy and he 
said: **I would rather be the author of that 
poem than take Quebec to-morrow.” I sup- 
pose you have something of the same feel- 
ing. You would rather be the owner of a 
two-seventeen horse than write another ‘“‘ Ham- 
let.” 

I wonder if your horse is better than other 
horses—that is, stronger and surer? I wonder 
if any human or other animal is benefited by 
his existence? I see the value of a Normandy 
cart-horse. I watch the noble creatures in 
the express wagons with immense admiration. 
They help us in the great and necessary work 
of life. ‘They draw enormous burdens. The 
strong horses pull the plow, the harrow, the 
mower, the reaper. I stop in the road and see 
them with infinite pleasure, and I should like to 
look into their stables, and see if they are treat- 
ed with proper gratitude and consideration. 
But when I see Nimrod sitting in a light wagon 
or a trotting-sulky, leaning forward over the 
dasher, holding the reins with both hands, and 
flying along the road, passing every thing, his 
horse all aflame, and Nimrod’s whole soul bent 
upon his horse, I look at them both, andI have 
some sympathy for the horse, but I feel toward 
the good Nimrod very much as I should toward 
the excellent Mr. Blondin who used to walk 
upon @ tight-rope across the Niagara River. 
Or very much as the daughter of a friend of 
mine, whose active mind caused her to speculate 
for some time upon the baldness of the family 
clergyman, until, overpowered by curiosity, she 
stood before him, and rubbing the top of her 
head symbolically, said to him: ‘‘ What did 
you do it for?” Why does a man put one end 
of a rein into a horse’s mouth and himself at 
the other end, and then tear along the ground 
at the rate of a mile in two minutes and geven- 
teen seconds ? 

Yes—I confess that I am trotting too fast. 
I make no allowance for the excitement, the 
exhilaration, the glow. ‘‘ Why be narrow and 
hypercritical?” you justly ask. King James 
certainly did not dispose of the tobacco ques- 
tion when he said that it converted a man’s 
mouth and nose intoachimney. The wretched 
old pedant would doubtless have been a happier 
man and a better king if he had smoked. That 
he did not was probably no virtue. I have no 
doubt tobacco made him sick, and that he had 
a personal spite against it. Besides, if James 
be a specimen of a non-smoker and Milton was 
a friend of the weed—I hear you say—who 
would not rather put himself at one end of a 
tobacco-pipe than at that of a sceptre? Cer- 
tainly, and the truth is that tobacco has nothing 
to do with the question, The Paradise Lost 
is certainly not a tobacco fame, and James was 
undoubtedly a miserable king.. But still tastes 
do indicate character. The modern James who 
blows his counterblast against tobacco with all 
the geniality of the most accomplished player 
upon the pipe, remarks the peculiar fondness 
of Mr. Webster for cattle. He liked to look 
upon @ spacious green pasture full of great cat- 
tle calmly grazing. ‘There was a largeness, a 
repose in the spectacle which charmed him. 
Were they not also keys to a corresponding 
largeness and-placidity of nature? You feel it, 
I think, at once. Webster is a type of the man 
who delights in stately cattle. And the type 
of the man who is fond of fast horses—he is 
different from Webster. 

And what is the magic which seems to per- 
vert a man’s character’ when he is dealing in 
horses? It really seems as if he would cheat 
his brother if he were selling him a horse. 
There are men who are evidently more ashamed 
of being taken in in ‘‘a trade” than they would 
be of a very serious moral offense. And there 
are jockeys who enjoy as much unalloyed satis- 
faction in doctoring a horse so that his defects 
are hidden from the shrewdest eye, as if they 
had performed some great act of mercy and had 
relieved vast suffering. Is it to be considered 
the satisfaction which always springs from the 
triumph of skill? Does a burglar perceive it 
when he does his dark work dextrously? Is 
this what De Quincey means by the fine art of 
murder ? 

It would be an extremely curious study to 
trace character in taste for animals. I mean 
to trace it carefully, and to treat it scientific- 
ally, and philosophically, and seriously, and all 
that, You, for instance, my dear Eclipse, are 
| devoted to horses, I really think you would 





try. I should fear that your moral firmness 
would be awfully shaken if Mr. Vanderbilt and 


he: Se 


we will each give you our best animal if you will 


prefer a fine horse to the welfare of your coun-" 





Mr. Robert Bonner should say to you, ‘‘ Eclipse, | 


wyite a letter to the New York Observer publicly 
renouncing the Christian religion.” Mind, I do 
not say you would do it ; and I am far from say- 
ing that they would reward you in that manner 
if you did. But let us make the supposition— 
and how do you feel about it? Is there not a 
nervous reaching for the pen and ink, and a 
vague dawn. of wonder whether you will be- 


‘come Mohamimedan or Ashantee ? 


_ But are you a horse at bottom? that is the 
question. Thackeray says of George the Fourth 


‘that if you come to analyze him you find a coat 

‘and then a waistcoat, and then another, and then 

| More waistcoats, and then—nothing. Nowif we 
Srocded 


to analyze you, shall we find first a coat 
and then a waistcoat, then a shirt, then Eclipse, 
and then horse? The old story of Circe, you 
remember— Youremember! I beg your par- 
don. I suppose you remember no classical, 
historical, or mythological character. but Bu- 
cephalus. However, it is none the less true, 
the old story of Circe had just this moral. 
She was the enchantress who invited the un- 
wary wanderers into her palace, and they be- 
came brutes of every kind. Nowadays we are 
not content to believe that stories are stories. 
We think that they are parables, The pretty 
tale is a mask and a cloak, and we fall to prod- 
ding it to discover what kind of figure is hidden 
under it. It is agreed that this pleasant old le- 
gend of Circe depicts men imbruted by a favor- 
ite vice. So if we can at last discover a horse 
under your waistcoat it is because there is too 
much horse in your fancy. 

Is it so unreasonable an idea? You have 
seen, I- think, my aunt Flora, She is an au- 
thority upon humming-birds. It is beautiful 
to see her and to hear her when a bird is act- 
ually near or the subject is introduced. Her 
house is embowered in honey-suckles. Her 
walls are hung with pictures of the dear little 
charmer, ‘‘the most exquisite of the feathered 
tribe,” as Aunt Flora poetically says. Her 
books are all ornithological, and the humming- 
bird pages are all worn away and carefully 
mended. I suppose my aunt Flora is in a 
state of metempsychosis. She is really a 
humming - bird, and is now passing through 
the human stage. But her humming-bird soul 
remains—and if you saw the amount of sugar 
she takes in her tea you would have no doubt 
of it, 

Her son Ned is not a humming-bird. Far 
from it. He eats enormously. That young 
boy is an old glutton, and I have known him 
to burst into tears because he could eat no more 
apple-dumpling. ‘‘I have shook myself,” said 
that ungrammatical child, sobbing heavily—“I 
have shook myself awful, but it—it—it—does 
no goo-o-o-d!” and his remarks ended in a 
loud hysterical explosion of grief. He is fond 
of sitting in the sun near the pig-sty, and watch- 
ing those fat sleek porkers. If he were astray 
upon Circe’s island, and ventured near her 
palace, I should know exactly where to look 
for Ned. If, distracted with her grief, Aunt 
Flora hopped and flew about, twittering pite- 
ously, and looking into all the honey-suckles to 
find her truant son—and I heard a grunt—I 
should exclaim, with the utmost confidence, 
‘*There he is, dear Aunt Flora; I heard his 
voice.” 

So the other evening, when I went to the 
caucus with my friend Pry, and heard the elo- 
quent orator, who was introduced as a great 
statesman upon whom all honest men might 
rely, I looked at him with surprise and curios- 
ity. He seemed as smooth and shining and 
slippery as if he had been covered all over with 
soap, and meant to slip into our confidence 
whether we would or not. He says nothing 
frankly : he pursues no end directly. He twists 
and turns, and prefers turning and twisting as, 
upon the whole, the surest way to success. Now, 
you may call him what you will—but I am sure 
if we could only put him ashore upon Circe’s 
island, we should very soon see a huge serpent 
gliding away in the shrubbery. 

As I go wandering about in the Central Park, 
and see you and your friends dash by with all 
your souls absorbed in your fast horses, I can 
not help believing that there is something essen- 
tially equine in you, and that your good and 
bad qualities are really those of horses. Then 
I go on and wonder if here is not a vague con- 
firmation of the Darwinian theory of endless 
development and selection; whether life, in 
whatever form, wholly loses the characteristics 
of its earlier types ; whether there is not in your 
devotion to your team, and your unspeakable 
delight in owning a two-seventeen horse, an in- 
dication of the unity of creation! 

Here you see I am on a high horse, from 
which I make all haste.to descend. Wolfe the 
soldier would gladly have been Gray the poet. 
I suppose it was because the talent of another 
seems to us so beautiful that we can not believe 
it to be only another form of the power that 
works in us. On the other hand, I, an old 
pedestrian, can not understand your ecstasy in 
a fast horse. Itis then my business to remem~ 
ber that it is because I am still in the bondage 
of narrowness with King James, and have not 
comprehended that human nature is large 
enough to delight with honest pleasure both in 
a fast horse and an epic poem. 

Yours, dear Eclipse, 
An Oxp BacHetor. 





Ocroser 17, 1868.] 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW BONNETS. 

-A* the millinery openings a great many Fan- 

chons and Fanchonnettes were displayed as 
pattern bonnets from the best Parisian houses. 
This shape is universally becoming, and will con- 
tinue to be worn throughout the season, perhaps 
longer, but, as we told our readers some time 
ago, it is no longer the only choice. Milliners 
say they are making for their most fashionable 
customers a high, round pouf bonnet that en- 
circles the front of the head above the ears, 
sloping upward at the back to fit snugly on the 
edge of the high chignon, The diadem, a con- 
spicuous feature this season, is better adapted to 
this round shape than to the Fanchon with long 
ears. Puffs and erect aigrettes behind prevent 
the diadem from looking too high and prominent. 
When properly adjusted to the head the new 
shape will be found to have the becoming effect 
that has kept the Fanchon so long in favor. 

All the different materials, satin, faille, velvet, 
lace, feathers, and flowers, enter into each bonnet. 
Diadems are of jet, flowers, feathers, and lace 
quillings, but most frequently of velvet lined with 
satin of another color, the lining showing at the 
edges like piping. On the body of the bonnet 
the material is shirred, puffed, or in reversed 
pleats, never plain on the frame. Narrow strings 
tied behind with falls of lace and velvet in front 
still prevail, but not to the exclusion of bows un- 
der the chin as during the summer. With the 
present fashion of cutting dresses low at the 
throat the front bow is becoming and comfort- 
able in cold weather. 

Lace drapery falling low at the sides, and 
caught at the back of the chignon by a bow and 
ends, is a graceful feature of winter bonnets. A 
novelty in lace falls has a wide pleat behind, 
pointed like a hood, and trimmed with bows, 
a la Renaissance, down the centre. The front 
of this drapery has revers fastened by a bow 
without ends. 

The Sultan red introduced last season is a fa- 
vorite color for bonnets, as it is becoming to dark 
and fair alike, provided the complexion is clear. 
Florence green, lighter than Metternich, and the 
royal pink, so long out of use, are selected for 
youthful faces; garnet, the rich, warm crim- 
son, leaf-brown, and gold-yellow with black, are 
chosen for those more mature. The light shades 
of French gray, drab, and brown are contrasted 
with Alexandra blue, with scarlet and cherry. 
Violet is trimmed with deeper purple. White 
still prevails for evening hats. 

Straw bonnets are not largely imported at this 
season of the year. A few waved and plaited 
braids, gray, brown, and black, and the yellow 
Italian straws, are shown. Wreaths of scarlet 
berries, shaded autumn leaves, or pansies of dif- 
ferent color, form the diadem ; loops and bows 
of velvet and short ostrich tufts complete the 
trimming. The diadem may be of pleated vel- 
vet, with a jet Marguerite or a humming-bird in 
the centre. 

Crape bonnets for fresh mourning cover the 
frame smoothly, with a diadem of reversed pleats. 
det diadems of square blocks are designed espe- 
cially for mourning. Black royal velvet and lus- 
treless faille are used for more dressy mourning, 
trimmed with Brussels net and jet ornaments. 


HATS. 


Round hats are almost universally worn at this 
transition season before new bonnets are pur- 
chased. A black straw hat, high crowned with 
turned-up rim is the shape most generally adopt- 
ed. It is called promiscuously the Valois, the 
Louis Quinze, and the Rupert. Small birds wit 
long, graceful plumage ornament the left side. 
The black velvet Deauville sloping from the mid- 
dle, back and front is the most elegant of the new 
styles, and is too expensive to become common. 
The trimming of quilled lace and flowers is massed 
over the forehead. The Sultan’s fez, a round 
crown like an inverted cup, is a piquant novelty, 
becoming to a pretty face. It is made by sewing 
successive rows of lace or puffs of satin around 
theframe. Clusters of flowers, feathers, and lace, 
or ribbon rosettes, are arranged on the top of this 
Turkish cap. Long strings of narrow ribbon tie 
under the chignon. Lace veils drooping at the 
side are sometimes added, but they detract from 
the character of the hat. Sultan red is the prop- 
er color for this hat, but all others are used. The 
felt hats are of excellent material. High colors, 
such as garnet, are shown in felt. Skating tur- 
bans have tops of colored velvet with sides of 
Astrakhan seal-skin, or wreath of curled ostrich 
feathers, 


SPECIMENS OF NEW BONNETS. 


A pouf bonnet of sultan velvet has a diadem 
of pleated lace and velvet with a jet Marguerite 
in the centre. Light puffs of velvet cover the 
frame. A large rose, the petals of satin, is on 
the left. Behind is a fall of thread lace pointed 
like a baschlik hood, with small velvet bows down 
the centre, and fastened under the chin by a larg- 
er bow. Price $50. 

A black velvet is made with reversed plaits 
over the frame. A wreath of wild roses with 
satin leaves is in front, with a trailing vine at the 
side. Narrow strings of bias velvet with a jet 
pendant. 

A blue velvet in three puffs is trimmed with 
scarlet velvet leaves. Blue feathers at the side 
clasped by a jet ornament. Lace falls at the 
side connected behind by scarlet bows. 

A Fanchon of light gray velvet has a diadem of 
scarlet ostrich feathers, with a hamming-bird in 
the centre. Loops of wide velvet ribbon behind. 
An evening bonnet of white royal velvet has a 
wreath of apple-blossoms in front, and drooping 
at the sides. A veil of white embroidered lace is 
fastened by a bow in front. Price $25. A 


brown uncut velvet for an elderly lady has a 
diadem of cut jet, with garnet ostrich ‘felens 
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among the puffs. A leaf-brown velvet has vel- 
vet leaves clustered over the front. Purple vel- 
vet and satin combined has an aigrette of black 
ostrich and white heron’s feathers. 

A Sultan hat or fez of black velvet puffed 
around the frame is studded with jet ornaments 
with pendants. Short black and orange feathers 
on top drooping around the hat. Strings of vel- 
vet ribbon a yard and a quarter long are tied be- 
hind. Price $20. A second of Sultan red satin 
placed smoothly over the frame is covered with 
gathered thread lace. A scarlet rose and buds 
with brown leaves on top. Satin strings. A 
high-crowned Valois hat of black straw has the 
turned-up brim lined with black satin pleated, 
and held against the crown by jet ornaments. 
Folds of black satin around the crown. A small 
bird in front with gay plumage. 

The Spanish mantilla is an elegant coiffure for 
drives in the Park during the soft twilight of In- 
dian Summer. In Paris it is worn to the Opera. 
It is of thread net, edged wi. fine lace. Two 
rows of lace over the head are caught by a ro- 
sette of black ribbon. The ends, a yard in 
length, are crossed in front and thrown over the 
shoulders. A rosette of bright colors would en- 
liven the black, but Spanish ladies never intro- 
duce a color into this part of their costume. 


BONNET MATERIALS. 
FRAMES AND LINING. 


As many ladies make their own bonnets, there- 
by saving a large outlay, we give a few hints 
about the materials. First, select the frame. 
The new pouf bonnets are complicated, requir- 
ing the skill of an experienced milliner; hence 
it is best to attempt only a simple Fanchon with 
a high front. This should be narrow across the 
top, short at the ears, with a raised diadem. 
Milliners prefer wire frames with lace cover for 
silk or satin bonnets, buckram for velvet. Fifty 
cents is the usual price of frames. Turbans and 
Deauville frames of light buckram are bought at 
the same price. An eighth of a yard of Mar- 
seline silk, cut bias of the proper shape for lin- 
ing, is furnished for fifteen cents; muslin for five. 
Silk is preferred, as it does not catch in the hair. 
A slip of argentine or oil-paper is placed inside 
to protect the bonnet from the oil of the hair. 


SILK, SATIN, AND VELVET. 


Buy silks, satins, and velvets cut bias from the 
piece. Narrow silks, plain taffeta, and corded, 
cut on the bias, cost from $1 50 to $2 a yard. 
If shirred on the frame half a yard is necessary ; 
three-eighths covers the frame plainly, and af- 
fords enough for folds. Satin of all the fashion- 
able shades is bought at $3 a yard. If only used 
for trimming, such as binding the frame, for 
piping or folds, the quantity required is from an 
eighth to a quarter cut bias, Half a yard makes 
a shirred or puffed bonnet. Scotch plaid satin, 
in high colors, for trimming, is $4 50 a yard. 
Bonnet velvets with good pile cost from $3 50 to 
$6. A fair quality of black velvet is sold at $5. 
The drab shades are in great variety. A puffed 
Fanchon with pleated diadem requires halfa yard 
of velvet, with some satin for trimming. The 
fine corded velvet called royale is $6 a yard. 
Uncut velvet with coarser cords is less expensive. 
Silk plush, for round hats, is from $3 to $4 50a 
yard. ‘This is much narrower and lighter than 
the cloak plush. For mourning bonnets the best 
English crape should be selected. It is heavier 
than the French crape, with deeper crimps, and 
is worn for winter and summer. ‘The roll crape 
is better than that brought in boxes, as there is 
no crease in*the centre, A good quality is $4 a 
yard. From a quarter to three-eighths is the 
quantity for x prin bonnet; if made in folds, 
half a yard is necessary. 

Two yards of satin ribbon, two inches wide, for 
strings, are tied behind. Fifty cents a yard. 
Corded ribbon for the same purpose is seventy- 
five cents. 


ORNAMENTS, 


A factitious value is given to fine flowers, mak- 
ing it difficult to give a positive guide in prices. 
A fashionable diadem for a lady of thirty is of 
black Marguerites with yellow centres, or a coro- 
net vine of crystallized autumn leaves. Large 
pansies, different colors in the same wreath, are 
bought of fair quality for $3 50. A diadem of 
scarlet berries for a young girl is $4. Sprays of 
the wild rose made of velvet and satin for eighty 
cents adorn the black velvet hats of blondes, while 
the scarlet pomegranate clusters, mountain-ash 
berries, rose geranium, and yellow butter-cups 
are selected for dark-haired brunettes. 

Tiny humming-birds, with long bills and out- 
spread wings, nestle amidst laces in the centre of 
the coronet, or are poised on the left side of the 
bonnet with long plumage attached ; an objection- 
able fashion because not true to nature. A va- 
riety of small birds are sold at $2 apiece. The 
stylish feathers, white and colored, are from $2 
to $3 50. The prettiest aigrettes are of curled 
ostrich feathers with heron’s feathers erect in the 
centre. Breasts of peacocks and of gulls for round 
hats are from $2 50 to $4. Short ostrich tufts 
are inexpensive and very fashionable. Four 
tufts, different shades of one color, adorn a hat. 
Long white plumes of the ostrich are $5. The 
pretty wreaths, made of the tips of peacock’s 
feathers, cost $2. They encircle a round hat, 
trimming it completely. Cheap feathersare pieced 
together and colored. The natural feathers are 
more expensive, but it is economy to buy them. 
We have spoken of the jet ornaments in a pre- 
vious Number. 

We give as a model that can be easily imitated 
a simple bonnet that attracted admiration at a 
recent opening. It was made in royal pink satin 
and black velvet for a fair young face. Sultan 
red, green, purple, or gold-yellow, may be sub- 
stituted for pink. The shape is a diadem Fan- 
chon, The satin is shirred on the frame, each 





row of gathers an inch apart. The black velvet 





diadem is lined with pink satin. It is two inches 
wide at the top, sloping narrower at the sides ; is 
sewn in the centre in small box-pleats, and con- 
tinued below the ears in strings three-eighths of 
a yard long. ‘These are merely for ornament; 
a jet pendant is at the ends, and a small satin 
bow joins them together. On the left side of the 
bonnet is an aigrette of black ostrich and white 
heron’s feathers, clasping a satin rose, shaded 
pink with brown leaves. A velvet bow without 
ends, with a jet flower in the centre, is placed on 
the back of the bonnet. This bonnet is sold at 
$25, but can be made by any one of taste and 
ingenuity for half that price. 

We have said nothing about lace, because it is 
most frequently used for elaborate bonnets that 
require the artistic hands of a milliner. 

For information received thanks are due to the 
courtesy of Madame Ferrero; Miss M. A. 
Pace; and Messrs. G. & W. SLOANE. 





PERSONAL. 


A REPORT comes from Berlin that Von GRAEFE, 
the most eminent of living oculists, promises res- 
toration of sight to the Rev. Mr. MILBURN, who 
is now in that city for the purpose of undergo- 
ing the necessary operation. 

—It was very neat and complimentary in DE 
QUINCEY, on being asked why there were more 
women than men, to reply: “It is in conform- 
ity with the arrangements of nature; we always 
see more of heaven than earth.” 

—The QUEEN OF Prussia is off on a little pri 
vote pleasure tour in France, traveling unde: 
the name of Countess HonentTHaL, At Mar 
seilles it was only after she had gone that peo 

le became aware that she had been there. The 

ueen visited nearly all the public buildings anc 
curiosities, not forgetting the hospitals, wher 
she remained longer than in other places, 

—Colonel RoBert M. Douetas, son of the late 
StePHeN A. DovuGias, has made his debut in the 
political world in a speech delivered a few day: 
since at Raleigh, North Carolina, It is spoken 
of as avery creditable performance. The young 
gentleman has been thoroughly educated, is ver) 
ambitious, and, as Private Secretary to Governo: 
Ho pen, starts out in his public career undei 
the most favorable auspices. 

—In reference to Mr. BURLINGAME’S mission. 
“Carleton,” the correspondent of the Bosto: 
Journai, says that he has information from th 
interior of China to the effect that the Chinesc 
suppose that Mr. B.’s mission will result in th« 
opening of the whole of the empire to foreign 
ers, and before jong the Canton, Yang-te-ze, and 
all other navigable streams will be open to steam, 
and that railroads will be introduced. All of 
which will come to pass, John Bull to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

—The Rev. Mr. BELLEw, whose fame has not 
yet reached the hamlets of this country, but wh« 
is spoken of as one of the most earnest, fervent 
and impassioned preachers in England, is on the 
point of mage ped from the ye realm to 

ive a series of readings in the United States. 

London admirer says that there is no reader 
in ae Fag century that can at all compare 
with Mr. BELLEw—not the late Mr. THACKERAY 
nor Mr, C. Dickens. Mr. B. is about thirty- 
five years of age, we his hair is as silvery 
white as that of a man of eighty. His person is 
commanding, eyes black and fine, voice melodi- 
ous and sonorous, and his whole manner, while 
speaking, most fascinating. If this ‘‘ account of 
stock,”’ as taken by an admirer, be correct, Mr. 
B. will go back to his native hearth laden with 
much coin. 

—We make a “ personal’ note of it that a few 
weeks since, during the progress of the Annual 
Regatta of the Columbia Boat Club, on the Hud- 
son, Miss Davis, of Pleasant Valley, in company 
with Dr. WiTHERS, pulled a two-oared boat, and 
for some distance held her own with the com- 
peting boats. Her skillful manner of handling 
the blades attracted much attention. The cham- 
pion rowers affected to sneer at it; but “‘let the 
galled jade wince; our (Dr.) WITHERS are un- 
wrung.” 

—CHARLES READE, the eminent English novel- 
ist, contemplates a visit to this country. He is 
a tall, stately, handsome man, of about forty-five 
years of age, with hair just turning gray. e is 
affable and witty in conversation, and thinks the 
republic of the United States a good style of 
things because it buys many novels written by 


—If there were more General Sytvanus THa- 
YerS in the world American colleges would 
soon rival, in the magnitude of their endow- 
ments, the Oxfords and Cambridges of the Old 
World. The General has added $10,000 to his 
previous donation of $40,000 for the endowment 
of the ‘“*THayerR School of Architecture and 
Civil Engineering.’? The college has also had 
the good fortune to receive, lately, a legacy of 
$10,000 from the estate of the late Hon, WILL- 
14M REED, of Marblehead. 

—WorM ey, of Washington (every body who 
has been in Washington for many years and en- 
joyed the comforts of his euisine knows WorRM- 
LEY), has just returned from England, whither 
he went with the Hon. REvERpY JoHNsON, to 
assist in arranging the household matters of 
that gentleman. WorMLey is a good man. 

—Mr. DisRaAk tt has, during his brief premier- 
ship, given the strongest evidence of his sympa- 
thy with the widows and dependents of literary 
people. His last kind act in this particular was 
to grant to the widow of SAMUEL LOvER a con- 
tinuance of the pension of £100 per annum 
which her husband received in his lifetime from 
the Government. To various living authors and 
artists Mr. DisRaELI has been noticeably con- 
siderate; no man knowing better than he the 
toils, the cares, the anxieties of him whose daily 
bread is daily kneaded from the brain. 

—RisTor! is made the subject of huge exag- 

eration when her profits from her American 
rip are written about in continental journals. 
One enthusiastic figurer states her receipts to 
have been 317,000 francs, about one-third of 
which the eminent artiste has expended in the 
purchase of a splendid estate, which she calls 
the ‘ Villa Ristori.” 

—tThe lady ——— are taking full part in 
the higher ecclesiastical ceremonies. Some two 
or three weeks since Mrs. HANAFORD, of Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts, and OLyMp1a Brown, of 
Weymouth, both of them ordained minis er 
took part in the ordination of Rev. WILL: « 


GQ. HasKELL, at Marblehead. Mrs. HaNAFORD 


read the hymn, and read the Scriptures to the 
candidate; both ladies, with two male clergy- 
men, performed the laying-on of hands, and 
Miss BRown made the concluding prayer. In 
delivering the charge Mrs. HANAFORD described 
herself as ‘“‘ Phebe, servant of the Church of 
Hingham,” and declared it as her belief that 
“there is neither tribe, nor caste, nor sex in 
the religion of Jesus.” As a whole, her charge 
is said to have been ‘masterly, womanly, and 
impressive.” 

—Baron JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD is a maker as 
well as consumer of good claret. He has pur- 
chased the famous estate of Chateau Latitic, 
and expresses the opinion that the wine crip 
this year will be the best since 1811. Its value 
bs estimated at two hundred thousand dol- 
ars. 

—It may possibly agitate the bosom of some 
male reader of the Bazar to know that a paper 
in Decatur, Illinois, contains the advertiseme:: 
of a lady who wants a husband. He must lc 
handsome, well off, temperate, anti-tobacco, ai.d 
go to church regularly. The lady is twenty-sev- 
en, fair, and sacra and has money. 

—The millionaire of Chicago is Mr. Potter 
PALMER, and this is the way in which he ma- 
neuvred to become so: He went to Chicago 
shortly before the war with $7000 worth of dry 
goods, did business on the high-pressure prin- 
ciple, bought enormously before gold went up, 
made a vast sum, bought again immensely in 
the nick of time, run his fortune up among the 
millions, and then sold out clean, putting his 
money into real estate in Chicago, which he is 
now covering with marble blocks. Mr, PatMer 
is near forty years of age, slim of stature, dresses 
very richly, is a bachelor, and, considering his gi- 
gantic enterprises in Chicago, probably the most 
noteworthy man in the West. He began life as 
a farmer’s boy. 

—We have a fresh and very goo04 " personal’’ 
of ALEXANDRE Dumas. An American gentle- 
man called on him on his 78th birthday (in Au- 
gust last), and found him reclining in a huge 
easy-chair, clad only in a pair of linen pants and 
a white shirt, whose front was entirely open dis- 
playing his bosom. Although he reads and 
writes American fluently he can not talk it a 
particle. He said he was as familiar with the 
writings of FENIMORE COOPER as with those 
of any writer in France, and his idea of the 
United States seemed strongly impregnated with 
the romances of Indian life and legend, and his 
conversation tended in a great measure to recall 
the scenes so beautifully depicted by his favorite 
American author. He is extremely obese, and 
moves about with great difficulty. He is a man 
of powerful frame, as well as mind, and labors 
almost incessantly with his pen. His features 
are decidedly African, and his woolly hair reminds 
us in its grayness of the old Uncle Tom. As age 
rows upon him he becomes the victim of pecul- 
iar whims and fancies; he cooks his own food, 
conducting the culinary ceremony with a relig- 
ious exactitude, and is always satisfied with his 
cuisine productions. When he eats, and that is 
very irregularly and seldom—he apparenthy en- 
joys his food. After his meals he returns to his 
chair and dictates to his amanuensis until nature 
revails and he drops off into a calm slumber. 
He searcely ever retires to a bed, but sits and 
sleeps an hour or two and instantly upon awak- 
ening calls for his amanuensis and proceeds with 
his work. He is said to have been greatly at- 
tached to MENKEN and grieves much at her de- 
cease. 
—Mr. BricuaM Young, of Utah, has ‘‘ popped” 
to Miss ANNETTE INCE, the actress, offering her 
the undivided one-fiftieth fraction (a ‘‘ vulgar” 
fraction), of his heart and hand; but Miss I. is 
said to have dropped a stage courtesy to the 
hoary old sinner, and declined the honor. 
tease, Queen of Spain, who is now a fugi- 
tive from her country, and whose further occu- 
pancy of the throne depends upon the result of the 
revolution now in progress, weighs 225 pounds, 
has become very homely, and when she appears 
in public with her two eldest daughters, both 
of whom are handsome, the contrast is striking. 
The Queen’s husband is said to be quite stupid, 
both in intellect and appearance. He is always 
in debt, and the Queen herself is generally 
“short.” The better class of Madrid look with 
contempt on the royal family, and in Madrid 
there are very few girls bearing the name of isa- 
bella. 

—The father of Prince MENTCHIKOFF must 
have been a jocose old gentleman. He was a 
mechanic; and when he first visited St. Peters- 
burg was much pleased with the Opera. He 
asked his son, then at the head of the Govern- 
ment, for an office, and on being asked what of- 
fice, replied that he should like to supersede the 
leader of the orchestra! 

—A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
writing from this city, gives a column of pleas- 
ant chat relative to Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
SPOFFORD, whose fine productions have often 
graced the pages of Harper’s Magazine and Ba- 
zar. She was married several years since to 
RicHarpD 8. SPOFFORD, a young lawyer of Bos- 
ton, who is an active politician, and spends much 
of his time in Washington. She refutes the ar- 
gument, so often put forward, of the unhappi- 
ness of literary marriages, and of the unfitness 
of literary women for wives. She is the embodi- 
ment of affection and devotion to her husband 
with whom she fell in love, it is said, at first 
sight, fifteen years ago, and whom she loves with 
all the fervor and intensity of her girlhood. She 
is very retiring and domestic, and so shy, withal, 
that she seldom goes into the smallest company 
when she can avoid it. 

She lives, from the beginning of January to the 
end of December in the pleasant but stagnant old 
town of Newburyport, writing from one to eight 
hours a day, laboring so contentedly and cheer- 
fully for others that she shames the paltry exer- 
tions men often make and boast of in the name 
of sacrifice. 

She is probably twenty-eight now, good-look- 
ing, graceful, and .seemingly self- possessed, 

though really so shrinking and timid that she 
can hardly be induced to meet the most com- 
monplace stranger. She is tall and lithe; her 
face pale and oval; her eyes large and dark, and 
full of poetry and passion ; her hair deep brown; 
her nose of the Grecian pattern; her lips rather 
thin, but red and symmetrical. She talks clo- 
quently and fluently before her friends; but be- 
fore those she does not know she withdraws 
into herself, and is so reserved and silent that no 
one would imagine for a moment that she is the 
fine creature NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE called the 





most gifted woman in America, 
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Patterns for Worsted Work. 

WE give several different patterns for worsted 
wipes aren ere oe Semurienermnns wie the. ait 
of the accompanying sym 

Fig. 1,—This design may be used for a note- 
book or cigar-case. — If it be desired to use it for 
the outside it is best worked in fine beads, but 
if for the inside, work with ‘worsted and silk, or 
entirely with silk on perforated board, or even in 
petit point on silk canvas. = 

Figs. 2-4.—-These figures give different de- 

bags, ys,etc. These 
patterns may, also be worked with very coarse 


Figs. 7 and 8.—These designs are for mats, 
cushions, ete, ; 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Iwo borders for baskets, 
tidies, ete. 


x 


Tirettes for looping up Skirts, 
See illustrations on page 805. ; 
Tue illustrations which we give herewith show 





















































an easy and simple man- 
ner of making tirettes, 
by means of which a 
trained dress may be 
looped up in a puff be- 
hind in the Watteau or 
Camargo style. Sew 
small brass rings on the 
back of the skirt in the 
manner shown by Fig. 
2; the distance of these 
rings from the belt va- 
ries according to the 
length of the train of the 
dress. Through these 
rings run two silk cords 
of the color of the dress, 
sew one end of these 
cords fast inside the belt 
of the dress, and run 
the other end through a 
small button-hole between the 
front and side breadths of the 
skirt. Finish the ends on this 
side with a button covered with 
the material of thedress, which 
prevents them from slipping 
through. When it is desired 
to loop up the dress draw the 
cord, thereby puffing the skirt 
in the manner shown by Fig. 2. 
In letting it down, pull the skirt 
— behind, whereupon it falls 
easily, 





Description of Symbols: @ Black ; = Dark 
Green ; G@'Reddish Brown ; & Ist (dark), ' 
@ 2d (lighter) Fawn Color; & Violet; 
© Urange; 0 Gray. 

Fig. 7.—MEbALLION FoR Bortom 

oF Basket, Mat, ETC. 


Section of Embroidered Silk Cravat. 


See illustration on page 805. 


Tuts cravat, one end of which is shown of the full 
size in the illustration, is of green silk ribbon, em- 
broidered ‘after the design given on the pattern. 
Work with light green silk in satin, half-polka, and 
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Description of Sym 
est), & 2d, © 8d (lightest) Fawn; © Dark Gray; = Light Gray. 


Fig. 9.—Borprr For Baskets, Tip1es, 


ETc. 


@ 3d, O 4th (lightest) Fawn Color; ® ist, © 2d (lightest) Gray; - Whit 
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; 8 Dark Green; 8 1st (darkest), @ 2d, 8 3d (lightest) Green; O 1st (darkest), 
e. 


Fig. 1.—Patrern ror Nore-Boox, Cigar-Casz, ETC. 


Descri; 
& Light Green ; 0 Yellow (the last two silk). 


Fig. 3.—PatrTern For Suiprers, TIDIEs, 
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tion of Symbols: & Black ; ®Dark Green; 


CusHIons, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: . 8 Black; 
® Dark Green ; © Orange; & 1st (dark), 
® 2d (lighter) Fawn Color; & 1st (dark), 

O 2d (lighter) Lilac. 
Fig. 5.—PatTERN FoR PURSE, 
Nore-Boox, ETC. 


$+ 454 tf 
Seen ene! 


bols: ® Dark Green ; @ Black; ® Red; Bist (dark- Description of Symbols: @ Black; @ Orange; & Reddish Brown ; ® Green; 


© Red; @ 1st (dark), 0 2d (lighter) Lilac; ' White; & Gray. 


Fig. 6.—Siiprer Pattern. 


Descrip 


OR: x 
‘ aes 2; 
OS! o1:3.8 





knotted stitch, and point russe. ‘The ends of 
the cravat are worked in button-hole stitch, and 
ornamented with green silk tassels. 


Needle-Work and Crochet Edging. 
: See illustration on page 805. 


To make this edging, work first the three: 
small berries together on muslin with medium: 
knitting cotton. The crochet work is done with 
fine cord. Sew around the berries in half-polka 
stitch, cut the material away close, and work to- 
gether the three leaflets as follows: 8 ch., pass- 
ing over the last of these back on the next six, 
1 sc. (single crochet), 1 sde. (short double cro- 
chet), 2 de. (double crochet), 1 sde., 1 sc., after 
this two leaves worked in a similar manner and 
1 se. in the first stitch of the first'8 ch. and in 
the first berry, on which fasten the thread. 
Having finished the requisite number of these 
leaf-twigs and berries, join them, first, by means 
of one round of crochet. Crochet 1 se. in the 
outside edge of a berry, putting the needle 
through from the left side; work .5 ch., 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) in the edge of the opposite berry of 
the same twig, 7 ch., 1 sl. in the outer edge of a 





\ G 
tion of Symbols: & Black ; O White; @ Bluish Green (ight) ; 
® Bluish Green (dark); @ Red; & Violet; & Yellow (the last silk) 


Fig. 4.—Patrern For Siiprers, Tipies, CusHIoNs, ETC. 


new twig, etc. Then work 
for the scallops on the out- 
er edge of the lace three 
rounds as follows: Ist 
round.—1 sl. in the mid- 
dle of the chain stitches 
which join two twigs, +: 
3 ch., 1 de. in the next 
berry, 4 ch., 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 5 ch. in the mid- 
dle berry, 4 ch., 1 de. in 
the next berry, 3 ch., 1 sl. 
in the middle of the chain 
stitches which join the 
next two twigs. Repeat 
from *. 2d round.—1 sl. 
in the first sl. of the for- 
mer round, * +4 ch., 1 se. 
in the next scallop of 4 ch., 
6 ch., 1 se. in the follow- 
ing chain-stitch scallop, 6 
ch.,1 se. in the next chain-stitch 
scallop, 4 ch., 1 sc. in the next 
joining stitch. Repeat from >. 
3d round.— * 4 sce. on the first 
chain-stitch scallop, 1 p. (pi- 
cot), 2 sc.,1 p., 2 sc., 1 p., 2 
sc. around each one of the two 
following chain-stitch scallops, 
4 sc. in the next chain-stitch 
scallops. Repeat from *. Four 
rows now follow, which form the 
upper edge of the lace and are 
crocheted on the other side: Ist 
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Description of Symbols: ® Black; & Red- 
dish Brown; © Red; & Dark Green; 
© Violet; * Orange; -White: 0 Gray; 
& 1st (dark), G 2d (lighter) Fawn Color. 

Fig. 8.—Merpattion ror Borrom 

or Basket, Mart, ETC. 


round,— > 1 te. (treble crochet) in the joining stitch 
between two twigs, 1 sc. in the point of the next leaf, 
7 ch., 1 sc. in the point of the following leaf, 7 ch., 
1sc. in the point of the following leaf. Repeat from *. 
2d round.—* 1 sde. in. the.te. of the former round, 
2 ch., 1 sde. in the fifth of the next 7 ch., 2 ch., 1 se. 






Fig. 10.—Borper For Baskets, TIDIES, ETC. 
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in the sc. at the point of the next leaf, 2 ch., 1 sdc. in the third of the next 7 ch., 
2ch. Repeat from *. The two following rounds consist of open-work double 
crochet stitches as shown by the illustration. 


Needle-Work and Crochet Edging. 
For this lace, which is very pretty when worked with fine material, work, first, 
the figures which imitate a pansy. These are embroidered singly on fine lace in 




















Fig. 1.—Sxirt Looprep up WITH ‘TIRETTES. 
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Fig. 1.—Nerevie-Work ano Cro- 


CHET Epona, 


chain stitches between the leaflets, as also on the chain stitches of the 
stem, work single crochet, in doing which fasten by means of a double 
crochet stitch to the same leaflet of the new flower. 
number of twigs required for the length of the lace, work the scallops on 
the outer edge in two rounds as follows: 1st round.—> 1 sde. in the but- 
ton-hole stitch edge of the middle lace leaflet of a flower, 1 ch., } sde. 
close to the former sdc., 1 de. in the point of the next ¢rocheted leaflet, 
2 ch., 1 te. in the next joining stitch between two leaflets, 3 ch., 1 de. in 
the point of the next leaflet, 3 ch., 1 tc. in the following joining dc., 5 ch., 
1 sdc. in the point of the middle leaflet, then crochet around the other 
side of the leaf twig in the same manner as far as the next flower, after 


which repeat from >. 
2d round.— > 1 sc. in the 
ch. between the 2 sde., 3 
se. in the next 2 ch., 2sc., 
1 p. (picot, which is com- 
posed of 4 ch. and 1 sl. in 
the first of the four), 1 sc. 
around the following 3 
eh, ': } fei5 Lips 2: 80; 
around the next 8 ch., 1 
se,, 1 p., 3.sc., 1 p., 1 se. 
around the following 5 
ch. Work in the same 
manner on the other side 
of the scallop, and repeat 
from >. Crochet now two 
rounds for the upper edge 
of the lace in the follow- 
ing manner: Ist round. 


—1 se. in the stem of a 


leaf twig, 1 te., as shown 
by the pattern, in the next 
button-hole stitch leaf of 
a flower, * 4 ch., 2 sde., 
each separated by 2 ch., 


in the next point de re- 


prise leaf of a flower, 3 


ch., 2sde., each separated 





button-hole stitch and in point de 
reprise. Then with fine thread 
work the. part between the figures, 
crocheting first the leaf twigs to- 
gether with the stems which are 
continued to the upper edge of the 
lace. Crochet, beginning with the 
stem, 6 ch. (chain stitches), 1 de. 
(double crochet) in one of the two 
side leaves of a flower which was 
worked in button-hole stitch, put- 
ting the needle through from the 
leaf side, 7 ch., 1 de. in the same 
leaf of the flower, 4 ch., passing 
over the last of these work back 
on the next 3 ch. 1 se. (single cro- 
chet), 1 sde. (short 

double crochet), 1 

de., 1 de. in the 

next de., 1 sde., 1 

sc.,1 sl. (slip stitch) 

in the next 3 ch., 

this forms one leaf- 

let of the twig, aft- 

er this crochet 6 

ch., 1 de. in the former 
leaf (see illustration), 4 
ch.; passing over the 
last of these, work back 
on the remaining stitch- 
es 1 sc., 1 sde., 4 de., 
1 sde., 1 se., 1 sl. in the 
same stitch which took 
up the se.; this com- 
pletes the second leaf. Continuing crochet 
now 5 ch., as shown by the pattern, 1 de. in 
the former leafiet, after this 6 ch. ; passing 
over the last of these, work back on the re- 
mainder 1 sc., 1 sde., 5 de., 1 sde., 3 se. 
Now follow two leaves, which are worked in 
the same manner as the first two, and, as 
shown by the illustration, joined to each pre- 
ceding leaflet by means of a 
double crochet stitch, and to 
the opposite leaflet with a slip 
stitch ; in working the last leaf- 
let fasten on a new flower in 
the manner shown by the pat- 
tern, putting the needle through 
from the under side; on the 


Having worked the 
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TRIMMINGS FOR DRESSES AND SKIRTS. 





by 2 ch., in the following leaf, 4 ch., 1 sdc. in the next lace leaflet of the flower, 
1 sc. in the stem of the next leaf twig, 1 te. in the side leaflet of the following 
flower. Repeat from +, The next round consists of de. each separated by 3 ch. 


and three stitches space. 
Work Basket. 


Tus pretty little basket is intended to hold pins, thread, and buttons, and is 
made of fine white cord, while 
the lining and ruche is of blue 
silk. The piece for the side 
of the basket is in knotted 
work, and, in order to avoid 
being obliged to work with two 
long ends, is begun in the mid- 
dle as follows: Take in the 
hand two double cords of the 
requisite length, double them 
together in the middle so as to 
make four equal ends, and 
make a knot in the middle in 
the manner described for tying 
a knot for scissors guard, Har- 
per's Bazar, No. 43. Next 
work with the two cords on 

one side (leaving 
the other’ two 
cords alone) by 
fastening ~ with 
another double 
cord the knot cn 
one side, and in 
the same man- 
ner, with the ends 
before unused, a knot 
on the other side, aft- 
er which tie with the 
first two double cords 
a second knot in the 
middle, and continue 
inthis manner. Havy- 
ing used up one half 
the cord begin on the 
other end, and work the other half of 
the strip. ‘The pattern counts nineteen 
middle knots. Fasten the ends of the 
cord firmly together, thus fastening the 
sides. For the outer covering of the 
bottom, which is made of a circular 
piece of pasteboard, make of the same 
cord a three-strand 
braid, and coil it 
around till it is of the 
same size as the paste- 
board. Line the in- 
side of the bottom 
with blue silk, em- 
broidered in point 
russe with white silk 
and steel beads. Around the edge of the bottom sew a strong wire 
which has been wound with cord. Next join the bottom and sides 
of the basket, in doing which push the knots on the side into their 
proper places. On the upper edge sew another wire which has been 
wound with cord, and finish both edges with a braid loosely plaited 
over a foundation of double cord. Lastly, sew in the lining, and 
finish the upper edge with a pinked ruche, in sewing on which string 
on a steel bead with each stitch. 


Trimmings for Dresses and Skirts. 
THE prettiest trimmings used this season for dresses consist of 
ruffled or pleated flounces 
of different widths, joined 
with various kinds of 
ruches and frills. The 
trimmings, Figs. 1 to 6, 
are shown of one-fourth 
the full size. 

Fig. 1.—A strip of cloth 
six inches wide and point- 
ed oy one side is made 
into a flounce by box- 
pleating it in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 
This is surmounted with 
a pleated bias fold, which 
is corded on both sides 
and edged with a narrow 
box-pleated frill. 

Fig. 2.—Melon trim- 
ming. This trimming con- 
sists of a strip of cloth 
seven inches in width, 
which is cut into deep 
points on one side and 
gathered in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 
A strip only three inches 
wide is cut into smaller 
































































Fig. 2.—Trretres ror Looprne up SKIRT. 
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Fig. 2,—NerrepLE-WorkK AND CROCHET 
Epaine. 
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inches wide, each op on of which is laid back on 
t side and fastened with a stitch, A 
pl strip of trimming five inches wide covers 
the place the this frill and the flounce are set 
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A RECOLLECTION. 


A vapy sat in her garden bower 
In the wealthy Eastern clime, 
And her dark eye brightened as hour by hour 
Passed on to the day's decline, 
And her heart beat higher as she looked for the one 
Who would be at her side ere the set of sun. 


The autumn came with its days of light, 
And again that girl was there: 
But the burning cheek shone so intensely bright 
They saw not the still despair. 
Or that he, for whose love she had bartered her own, 
Knelt at the shrine of a fairer one. 


The seasons passed on till the spring came round, 
With its chill, deceitful breath ; 
And men looked on the girl, and sagely spoke 
Of consumption: which leads to death. 
But hone of them glanced at the cause of doom, 
As they followed the girl to her forefathers’ tomb. 











THE HAUNTED GARDEN. 


HAT is it to be haunted? Who can ex- 

plain or understand the laws which regu- 
late the ‘night side of nature,” or trace to their 
source the phenomena that seem to stand be- 
yond those ordinary facts of everyday experi- 
ence, which long custom has caused us to look 
upon as a settled order of the universe, though 
they are truly all miracles and wonders, into 
whose remote depths we can not penetrate? 
Yes; we may well ask, ‘‘ What is it to be haunt- 
ed?” 


It were perhaps best to pass over, without 
comment, the most recent manifestations which 
the wisdom and enlightenment of this nineteenth 
century have produced, and to refrain from try- 
ing to fathom tk . shallow mysteries that require 
the interventi . of a ‘‘medium” to interpret 
them, lest perchance they should rap out to us 
on the table an order to sign a check for a few 
hundred pounds in favor of the medium, pelt us 
with stale fruit “nd mouldy flowers, or rattle 
trumpets and accordions about our ears in a 
dark room. These beings seem, indeed, in their 
spiritual state, to profit so little by the expensive 
and liberal education bestowed on them in their 
lifetime by their parents, and to have sunk from 
the entertaining, learned, and genial friends we 
once knew, the men of power and influence the 
world once admired, into such very illiterate and 
stupid dolts, such feeble inanities, that the less 
we have to do with them the less we shall ex- 
pose our character and reputation to the deteri- 
oration and disgrace which necessarily arise from 
keeping low company. 

It is, however, possible for a man or a place to 
be haunted. I did not believe it once, but I do 
now, ‘*Oh yes!” you tell me; ‘‘one can be 
haunted by remorse for evil deeds, by a ‘horrid 
secret, by the memory of neglected opportunities 
that never returned, by lost or by buried, but un- 
forgotten love, etc.” But J had a haunted gar- 
den! 

Don’t tell me that- yours is haunted too—by 
the cats that roll on your choice flowers, and 
shriek under your window at night, making you 
start from your pillow with your hair on an end, 
and with a vague sensation that murder or burg- 
lary is going on close at hand. 

My garden was haunted by a plant! 

Now, don’t laugh and say that it was exactly 
the right thing to haunt a garden, and that you 
wish you had plenty to haunt yours. J had 
plenty before I had done with it; and to this 
day I turn my head away when I pass the green- 
grocer’s, lest I should find my old enemy follow- 
ing me still. 

You must know that when I married (it is 
years ago now) I bought a pleasant little villa 
near what is now the “Great Cheatem and 
Doer” southern railway terminus. It was a 
ew place then, though it is a wilderness of 

ricks now; there was a shady lane leading to 
the house, and primroses grew in the hedge-bot- 
toms in spring, though it was near enough to 
town for me to come home to dine after conclud- 
ing business. 

You remember the little strip of garden behind 
the house, and how it was divided from that of 
we A on each side by a well-kept privet 

Mdge. You saw it a few months after I went to 
live there ; and you know how nicely I laid it out 
with small gravel-walks and intricately-shaped 


beds bordered with box. Ah! my friend, when 
you went away to India, you little thought what 
trouble that small plot of ground would bring 
me; how one, only one, mistake in its cultiva- 
Sen eee comme of Oe ree 
ife! 

** Clara,” said I to my wife, ‘‘ with a little gar- 
den, such as ours, it is of no use trying to grow 
vegetables or fruit; you heow, dear, “| 
potato and cabbage we grew w cost us 
a-crown; and, perhaps, after all, there would not 
be one worth eating. Let us flowers 
only, and then we can look after them ourselves, 

a gardener can come twice a week, just to 
do the rough work, and dig and rake and hoe 
the ground when it wants it.” 

‘*Oh yes, George!” replied my wife; ‘‘and I 
know of, such a nice old man who will garden 
for us; he keeps a small ni ground of his 
own, and he says he can spare just two days a 


ply us with plants as many as we like to buy. 
So, if you wish, we will go and see him at once 
and engage him, for old Mr. Dunlop, who lives 
next door, tells me that we ought not to miss 
him, and you know Mr. Dunlop cultivates choice 
‘geraniums, carnations, and pansies, which he 
sends to all the flower-shows in the county, and, 
he says, if it were not that Samuel Spikenard, 
the gardener, nearly always has better plants 
than his own, he should certainly win every prize 
that he puts in for.” 

So we went to the Nursery Gardens. Sam- 
uel Spikenard undertook to do all that we wished, 
and for a few happy months no garden could be 
gayer than the little patch behind Elm Tree Row. 
Such pelargoniums, fuschias, and verbenas—such 
dahlias and petunias—I never saw before nor 
since! It was Christmas time, and a few old 
friends were to dine with us. On Christmas- 
eve the good cheer had just come in from the 
grocer’s, the baker’s, and the butcher’s—from 
the last a splendid sirloin, and from the green- 
grocer’s the vegetables and trimmings—when 
my wife came into the room with a serious face. 
“George,” she said, ‘‘I have scolded Turnips, 
the green-grocer, over and over again about his 
vegetables not being fresh and nice, but it is 
of no use. Just look what herbs he has sent! 
This parsley is just like an olé rag, and I might 
as well scrape your walking-stick as this horse- 
radish. You know it has no flavor at all unless 
it is fresh, and your aunt Judith is coming to our 
Christmas dinner, and she is so fond of it. It 
is all very well, my dear, to grow flowers in the 
garden, but you really must let me have a corner 
to grow some herbs, so that we may run out and 
gather them fresh whenever they are wanted.” 

Could I do otherwise than fall in with so rea- 
sonable a suggestion? Alas! had I known what 
would fellow, I would cheerfully have paid Tur- 
nips a sovereign for every penny bunch of pars- 
ley rather than have taken the unadvised step 
that I was led to do! 

Before the early spring came round again 
Samuel Spikenard was busy at his work, turn- 
ing over the ground and planting his bulbs in 
the anticipation of a glorious show of crocuses 
and tulips. I was strolling round the garden in 
the twilight, when the request of my wife for a 
herb-bed came to my recollection. 

**Samuel,” I said, to him, ‘I want a few 
herbs grown this season, if you can find a spare 
corner for them. Just a little patch of parsley, 
and some sage and mint and thyme, and a root 
or tao of horseradish.” 

“Well, Sir,” said Samuel, ‘‘I thinks if a 
gentleman means to grow flowers as he ought 
to grow ’em, and if he wants a market-garden, 
he'd better hire a market-gard’ner to tend his 
bit o’ ground; an’ I thinks, Sir, as you'll do a 
deal better. not to have none o’ that sort o’ rub- 
bish a mixin’ with my flowers here, for there 
isn’t never a square inch as I can spare ’em, and 
Turnips, the green-grocer, he’ll sell ’em cheaper 
and better nor ever you'll grow ’em here, Sir.” 

The mention of Turnips, and the recollection 
of the musty trimmings to the Christmas beef, 
determined me, when I ought to have yielded to 
Samuel’s better knowledge. 

**Samuel,” said I, firmly but kindly, ‘I desire 
you will plant the herbs 1 have mentioned, and 
if you can find no room elsewhere, you must put 
them here and there among the flowers— just 
a few in each bed, where they will not be con- 
spicuous.” 

“Well, Sir,” returned he, ‘‘that’s not my 
way; but, howsumever, if you horders it, Sir, 
I'll do it;” and he wiped his forehead with his 
sleeve, and looked sulky. 

“Samuel,” said I, “‘I order 
the directions which I have given. 

Next day the seeds were brought and sown 
(just a little bit in each bed), and neatly labeled. 

** What are those things, Samuel?” I asked, 
observing about a dozen little whitey - brown 
sticks in his hand. 

‘*'These ere’s orsradish,” said he, as you hor- 
dered me to plant; so I’m jest a stickin’ one on 
‘em in the middle of each bed.” 

‘“*Do you think one in each bed is enough, 
Samuel?” said I.“ half a dozen.” 

*¢ You'll find ’em sufficient, Sir,” replied Sam- 
uel, with a grim smile. So they were planted 
and labeled like the rest. 

Spring came fully in, with its genial weather 
and its flowers; when one day my wife came to 
me and said: ‘‘ My dear George, how provok- 
ing it is that we can not get a bit of horseradish 
to grow in the garden! I have been looking at 
the place where Samuel stuck the label in Feb- 

, and there is not the slightest sign of its 
coming up; I do not believe the tiresome man 
planted Hy And did you ever see the garden 
so weedy before, George? ‘There is a sort of 
weed like a dock-leaf coming up all over every 
bed, and I have pulled it up, oh so often! but 
there seems no end of it. It comes up in the 


you to follow 





night, I think, when one is not looking. Ispoke 


week from his work; and then, too, he can sup- | 





to Samuel about it, and asked him what it was; 
but all his answer was, ‘Ax Master, mum, he 
orts to know, he orts; it’s none o’ my plantin’, 


Samuel was borg fageerac dl in the garden ; 


weedy it is! 


a ish!” exclaimed he; ‘‘ good lawks! 
orsradish! Surely you don’t mean to say as yer 
wants more on it? And look at my garden, as 
was so bewtiffle, overrun with it! But I won’t 
serve no one as is gone out o’ his senses on the 
subjeck o’ orsradish! so I'll leave yer, Sir; I'll 
leave yer service; but I'll jest dig over yer gar- 
den after the spring things is tuk up, and then 
p’raps ye'll be ’appy—with yer orsradish !” 

‘*Samuel, you are insane!” Ireplied. ‘‘Look 
at those labels; not a single keaf near them; and 
you tell me that the garden is overrun with horse- 
radish !” ; 

‘¢Good lawks, Sir! and what do yer call them?” 
pointing as he spoke to what I had taken for dock- 
leaves. ‘‘Did ever a gentleman’s garden look 
sich a sight as that before? Don’t ye know, Sir, 
as orsradish never grows straight up at wunst, 
but it strikes out roots as runs all round like a 
star?” 

*©Qh!” said I, somewhat mollified; ‘‘ then it 
has really grown, and come up, after all!” And 
I went cheerfully to my wife to explain how mat- 
ters stood, and that the coarse-looking plants, 
which she had supposed to be weeds, were really 
fine specimens of that useful but pungent vege- 
table which she had so long coveted. 

“My dear,” said I, ‘‘you can pull up the 
spare plants and leave a few to grow to matur- 
ity, and we will have roast beef and horseradish 
of our own growing when aunt Judith comes to 
see us $. ” 

The next week Samuel Spikenard came and 
took up the spring bulbs, which had ceased 
flowering. He was quiet and surly; but there 
was a malicious twinkle in his eye which I did 
not undefstand. This work completed, he began 
to dig over the garden for its summer show of 
flowers. My aunt was to dine with us the next 
day, and I had my reasons for keeping on good 
terms with her; she was wealthy, and her mon- 
ey helped me in my business. 

Dinner-time came. My wife met me with 
tears in her eyes. ‘‘Oh, George!” she said, 
‘aunt Judith is here, and dinner is ready, and 
that tiresome, nasty Samuel has dug over the 
garden and cut up every single plant of horse- 
radish into little bits, and aunt won’t eat beef 
without it.” 

It could not be helped. There was no time 
to send to Turnips, and if there had been I 
would not have humiliated myself to him, after 
having proudly told him that in future I should 
grow my own herbs. 

So dinner was eaten, and we all were cross 
and out of temper over it. My aunt ate only 
potatoes and gravy, and refused beef shorn of 
her favorite garnishing. Before she left she 
said to me: ‘*Oh, George! I wish to invest 
that thousand pounds that I lent you in ‘ Cheat- 
em and Doer’ stock, and I am sorry to have to 
ask you to repay it to me so soon, but you must 
contrive to let me have it next week.” I paid 
her the money, but it injured my business, and, 
as I sat at the window, looking into my garden, 
now bare and desolate (for Samuel had left me, 
and I had not replaced him), I thought bitterly 
of my fancy for growing my own herbs, and what 
it had brought upon me. : 

‘*T think, my dear,” remarked my wife, ‘‘ that 

I see some of the horseradish coming up again.” 
Yes! It was coming up again! It did come 
sp again! Do you know how horseradish 
grows? Did you ever hear of the Hydra, a 
beast with a hundred heads, which, if one was 
cut off, burst out with a new crop of half a dozen ? 
Have you read of the marvelous vitality of wheat? 
Of its growing, when planted, after it had been 
clasped for thousands of years in the hand of a 
mummy? Have you heard of seeds, buried in 
the earth for unknown ages, germinating into 
new forms of vegetable life, when some railway 
cutting exposed them to air and light? Well, 
they are nothing to horseradish! Cut it up into 
pieces, and every piece sends out a dozen shoots 
and offsets; bury it, and it forces its way up; 
cast it down on the naked soil, and it puts up a 
shoot to the light, and sends a root into the 
earth; its stringy fibres‘run like a mole under 
the ground, and come up again in unexpected 
places a huge bunch of pungent green; it scatters 
seeds, and they grow in a season to seed and in- 
crease again. I learned all this, but too late. 
In another month my garden was a wilderness 
of coarse green! Every fragment that Samuel 
had dug in became a score, ay, a hundred plants, 
I tore them out of the walks, the beds, the borders, 
uprooting my trim box-edging and destroying 
my neat gravel-walks. 

At last my wife said to me: ‘‘George, I am 
so sorry that you should be mortified in this 
manner by that dreadful horseradish. Let.us 
get it carefully dug up, and we will have the 
garden sown with grass and make it into a 
lawn. A few nice shrubs will look nearly as 
well as the flowers, and we shall have no trouble 
with them.” 

So we got a man to fork up the plants as well 





as he could, and my garden disappeared; the 
roots were carefully thrown aside in a heap, and 
grass was sown over the place where my flowers 
had been so gay. ; 

But the grass would not grow into a lawn. 
It did certainly come up here and there in patch- 
es, but, before it could grow, the broad curling 
leaves of my enemy began to spread over it. It 
was vain to cut it down; it sprang up again in 
a day or two; the fine threads from the roots 
grew quickly into cords, so that to pull it up 
was to destroy my lawn. 

I humbled myself so far as to send for Samuel 
Spikenard ; but all the advice he gave me was 
to try ‘saying, ‘‘ Them as ‘ad it put in 
orts for to know ‘ow for to get it hout.” He 
treated me as one would do who sees-a gleam 


of returning reason in a lunatic. 
‘*T will have it sodded,” said I to Clara; ‘*i: 


will make a croquet-ground.” (The game ha: 
just then been invented.) 

Not long after this my neighbor, old Mr. 
Dunlop, came to call on me. He was an old 
salt, and had been a captain of a ship, where he 
had seen some rough service. He had a mast 
fully rigged in his garden, and two ship’s carron- 
ades and a pile of shot menaced all those who 
approached his veranda. His head was bald 
and shining, and his strong heavy face was of 
the color of mahogany. His back was broad as 
that of a turtle, and his legs were like pillars set 
wide apart. He had been a strict disciplinarian 
in his ship, and he now ruled his house and gar- 
den by the most rigid and inflexible laws. | Not 
a thing was out of its place; nothing was. per- 
mitted to go wrong, especially among his gerani- 
ums, pansies, and carnations, which engrossed 
his whole care and attention. Do you know 
how a man of that kind can swear when he is 
angry? Do you know how he can act when he. 
is crossed? Yes; you have not been so long in 
the world without knowing something about it! 

It was five o’clock in the morning, when I 
hurried down to answer his impatient rattle at 
my door (I am not an early riser). I dare not 
repeat the language he used. Clara looked out 
of the window, fearing he would kill me, and 
trembled as she listened. 

**Do you know, Sir—do you know that you've 
been and piled five tons of nasty stinking horse- 
radish against my hedge, Sir, and that it’s grown 
through, Sir, into my garden, and is smothering 
the carnation that I was going to send to Dog- 
glebury Flower Show, Sir? Do you think, Sir, 
that because you are such an idiot, Sir, as to 
grow it yourself, Sir, that I want it straying on 
my premises, Sir? I hold you liable for all con- 
sequences, Sir; and if you don’t have it cleared 
away, Sir, before the end of the week, I’ll—” 
oe remainder of the sentence I can not record 

ere. 

I stammered out my regret, and promised in 
a faltering voice to have it removed. Alas! how 
often had I tried in vain to remove it! 

The next day the pile was taken to the op- 
posite side of the garden. I tried to burn it, but 
it would not burn; it was growing at every joint, 
and was as green and moist as it could be. How 
bare the hedge looked where it had been, and I 
could see through it the long shoots that had 
crept into my neighbor’s garden. 

‘*T will try to pull them out,” said I to my- 
self, but my heart sank in my bosom. I knew 
how vain it would be to try to get rid of the 
plague. I carefully drew the long, ropy roots 
toward me. I saw them leave a long furrow in 
my neighbor's soil! Some of his choice flowers 
seem to move! I gave a stronger pull; there 
was a crash of glass, and I fell backward, draw- 
ing through the hedge the prize carnation en- 
tangled with my intrusive plant; and I had 
pulled down also a glass frame, to the utter ruin 
of the remaining flowers. 

From that time forth I had an enemy next 
door. My poor wife could no longer walk in the 
garden, owing to the growling and cursing of the 
venerable tar. Her health began to droop. 

The ground had been sodded, and was kept 
mown, but a day or two would cover it with the 
noxious plant. Simpson, who used to be con- 
sidered the crack croquet player, would join our 
little croquet parties now and then; but he com- 
plained that his eyes smarted so much on my 
ground that he never could make a decent stroke. 
The lawn had to be freshly mown for every par- 
ty, and the horrid effluvium of the root filled our 
nostrils. Our crochet meetings were finally brok- 
en up by old Dunlop. He had treasured up his 
vengeance and my stray roots for a fitting oppor- 
tunity; and, at our last meeting, he poured a 
shower of roots and leaves over the hedge, min- 
gled with a torrent of imprecations on the fools 
who liked horseradish, and who should have all 
he had to spare. 

“‘Tet us leave this place, Clara,” said I; ‘‘I 
can endure this no longer; we will let this house 
and take another.” 

‘Oh, George!” replied she; ‘‘it is just what 
I have been wishing for. Baby has been nearly 
poisoned in the garden with a piece of that dread- 
ful stuff that he picked up; and when it bit his 
dear little tongue, he rubbed his eyes with his 
fingers, till they are as red as fire, and, oh! so 
dreadfully sore! Yes; let us go!” 

At last we found a young couple who were 
willing to take the house; the garden had been 
nicely mown the day they came to look at it, 
and they only remarked on the curious smell. 
‘‘T should like some flower-beds cut out in this 
grass,” said the bride. I held my breath, and 
said nothing. We soon after left for another 
house farther away from town. You may be 
sure I looked carefully to see what was growing 
in the garden! 

But my tenants did not stay long; they said 
nothing could be done with the garden, and that 
we must have been accustomed to supply all Lon- 
don with horseradish. 

For a long time the house was unlet. Mr, 
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Dunlop was dead, and I visited the place occa- 
sionally. It was embedded in a forest of rough 
leaves. 

At last I found a tenant who, I thought, would 
suit me exactly. ‘‘I don’t care for the garden,” 
said he. ‘‘If you'll do a little papering and 
whitewashing, and build me a stable for my 
hunters, you can pave the garden and make it 
into a yard, and, as the situation suits me, I will 
take it on a five years’ lease.” , “ 

You may be sure I was not long in coming to 
terms, and in having the stable run up and the 
garden nicely paved over. ‘‘ And now,” thought 
I, ‘‘that matter is settled for good.” You may 
judge what were my feelings when Tom Tan- 
dem, my tenant, came, with a long face, into my 
countingthouse three months afterward, saying, 
‘*T want you to take that iease off my hands. I 
am not particular about terms, but I must be rid 
of the place. There is some nasty plant that 
grows between the paving-stones of the yard, and 
we can not get it out, though half the pavement 
has been disturbed by pulling at it. But that is 
not the worst. A lot of it began to grow in the 
stable, and when my groom pulled it up, Sir, 
there was a smell just like new mustard, that set 
my horses coughing and sneezing and kicking as 
if they were mad. ‘They have smashed the stalls 
to pieces, and half-killed the groom into the bar- 

in. ” 


*¢ Call to-morrow,” said I, ‘‘and in the mean- 
time I will think about it.” But I mentally de- 
termined that I would not let my tenant off his 
lease if I knew it. 

The next morning I received a letter and my 
tenant at the same moment. Having read my 
letter, I turned tohim. ‘‘'Tandem,” said I, ‘‘I 
am glad to be able to meet your wishes, and 
to let you off your lease on easy terms. The 
‘Cheatem and Doer’ Railway Company have 
just sent me notice that they require the prop- 
erty that you occupy for their new Swindlum 
Junction Extension, and I mean to send them 
word that they can have it on reasonable terms, 
and without giving themselves the trouble of pass- 
ing it through the hands of professional valuers.” 

Well, the ‘‘Cheatem and Doer” took my house 
and demolished it. ‘The country-lane, the Elm 
Tree Row disappeared; a great cutting, like a 
half-healed scar, ran through the desolated fields, 
where bricks were now burned, and shabby little 
rows of houses, fit neither for town nor country, 
sprang up. Close by Elm Row Station there was 
a rough verdure on the bank, though all else was 
black cinders or grimy clay. I lived some way 
down the new line now, and noted that last land- 
mark of my old residence, where all else had dis- 
appeared before the ruthless tide of so-called im- 
provement. J knew what it was, but it was no 
trouble to me now. 

‘T'wo years after the line was opened my aunt 
Judith sat, as usual at Christmas time, at my 
table. 

“‘Ah, George!” sighed she, ‘‘I wish I had 
never taken that thousand pounds from you to in- 
vest in that shocking ‘ Cheatem and Doer’ Line! 
Ever since they made the new Swindlum Exten- 
sion they have never paid a penny of dividend, 
and they tell me I could not give the shares 
away !” 

No doubt she would have run on with a long 
catalogue of troubles about her railway property, 
had not the wail of a wretched song from the 
hard-frozen road fallen upon our ears. Somehow 
the note seemed familiar to me, and I went to 
the window. , A poor, broken-down, ragged old 
man was shuffling along the street. In spite of 
his battered hat and cracked boots, his ten days’ 
beard, his shrunken limbs, and withered, famine- 
stricken face, I recognized my old gardener, 
Samuel Spikenard. 

One feels soft-hearted at Christmas time; so, 
forgetting the wrong he had done me, I ran to 
the door and calledhim. ‘‘ Why, Samuel,” said 
I, ‘‘ what has brought you to this?” 

‘¢ Ay, Sir,” replied he, ‘* you may well ax me 
that! I’m a ruined man, Sir—a ruined man! 
Ay, deary me! ‘To think of my bewtiffle gardin, 
as [ owned an’ tended like a pet child!” 

‘* And what has become of it, Samuel? Why 
did you part with it, when you were doing so 
well, and with so many new customers coming 
to your neighborhood, too, by the Swindlum Ex- 
tension ?” 

“Twas that as done ‘it, Sir! Yes, yes! that 
done it. You know, Sir, I was allus so pertick- 
ler to hey’ rich, fresh soil put in every year; that 
was the secret of my flowers, Sir; an’ two year 
ago a contractor come to me, and, ‘Samuel,’ sez 
he, ‘I’ve a splendid lot o’ soil as ‘Il suit you.’ 
‘Where does it come from?’ sez I, for I was 
allus so pertickler to know as it should come from 
a right sort o’ place. ‘ Well,’ sez he, ‘it’s jest 
been dug from a stable and stable-yard, as the 
new line’s a goin’ through, an’ it’s as full o’ likkid 
menure as it can be.’ ‘Send me ten loads,’ sez 
I. So when the soil came, Sir (my eyes isn’s as 
good as they was, Sir), there was a smell about 
it as reminded me o’ you, Sir; but, thinks I, it’s 
the likkid menure. So I digs it into the straw- 
berries, an’ I pots all my choice plants in it, and 
spreads the rest through my gardin. You can 
guess the rest, Sir, I sees by your face. Yes, 
Sir! So it was, Sir! When I digged that ere 
orsradish into you, Sir, I never thought as ’ow 
it would come back to be digged into myself; but 
so it was, Sir. Next summer it was orsradish 
here, and orsradish there, and every wheres 
around me. I fought it till the next spring, but 
it beat me then, and I had to turn out. I was 
too old to go out gardnin’, and here I am, Sir, as 
you see.” 

I gave him five shillings. I confess my eye 
brimmed with a tear. ‘‘ Samuel,” said I, ‘you 
know what retribution is; but I forgive you.” I 
have not seen him since. I know not whether 
the evil spirit that haunts that spot, in the form 
of horseradish, is laid by my forgiveness; we 
shall see. 





But here comes my-eldest son from school, and 
I can see ‘*news” in his face. 

‘¢ Well, my boy! What wonder have you to 
tell us of to-day ?” 

**Oh, papa! have you heard of the frightful 
accident at Elm Row Station to-day? A poor 
old man tripped just at the same part of the plat- 
form that Sir Joseph Dollars fell down on when 
he broke his collar-bone, for which he recovered 
six thousand pounds damages from the ‘Cheat- 
em and Doer’ Company. The poor old man fell 
under the wheels of the express-train, and is 
killed. ‘They say there is a lot of horseradish 
from some old garden under that part of the plat- 
form, and that it forces up the paving-tiles so 
that it is impossible to keep them level for a fort- 
night together.” 

“Did you hear the man’s name, my boy ?” 

** Yes, papa; it was rather a curious one; it 
was Samuel Spikenard.” : 

My wife looked at me and said, in a low voice, 
‘*My deary youareright. ‘The place is haunted!” 





AN ANCIENT DUCHESS. 


HE Duchess of Orleans, the mother of the 

dissolute Regent and great-great-grandmo- 

ther of the sober-sided Citizen King Louis Phi- 

lippe of France, has revealed herself by an abund- 

ant and intimate correspondence so fully and 

thoroughly that those who read it may know her 
better than even her contemporaries. 

The Duchess was a German princess, born in 
Heidelburg, in 1652, and at nineteen years of 
age was taken to France and given in marriage, 
for reasons of state policy alone, by Louis XIV. 
to his brother, Monsieur as he was called, the 
Duke of Orleans. She frankly tells us, and her 
story is not belied by her contemporaries, that 
she was horribly ugly. ‘‘I was always ugly and 
was made still more so,” she says, ‘‘by the 
small-pox. My waist is of a monstrous thick- 
ness, and I am as square as a cube; my skin is 
red and mottled with yellow spots; my hair is 
turning gray; my nose is quilted by the small- 
pox, as are also my cheeks; I have an enormous 
mouth and rotten teeth.” With all this ugliness 
by nature she was not disposed to beautify her- 
self by art had it been possible. ‘‘I do not see,” 
she exclaims, ‘‘ what people want with so many 
costumes; all I have got are my single grand 
Court and hunting suit; Ihaveno other; Inever 
wore in my life a robe de chambre or a cloak, 
and in my whole wardrobe I have but one night- 
gown to put on.” ‘This is a confession of a 
scantiness of costume on the part of a genuine 
Duchess which must sound strange in the ears 
of our democratic dames, who, with all the re- 
sources of a Saratoga trunk at their command, 
still complain of ‘‘ nothing to wear.” 

The Duchess was fond of horses and dogs, of the 
latter of which she had always at least a dozen in 
her bedroom. According to one of her letters, in 
which she never fails to chronicle the daily life 
of her pets, Charmille pupped upon the skirt of 
that ‘‘single grand dress” in the august presence 
of Madame the Princess of Condé, who was pay- 
ing her avisit atthe time. Charmille was accord- 
ingly rebaptized and known ever after as Robe. 

The Duchess was not more nice in diet than in 
dress. She thought a good dish of sour-krout and 
smoked sausages worthy to set before a king, and 
declared that a soup of cabbage and bacon was 
preferable to all the delicacies of Versailles. ‘‘I 
can not bear,” she says, ‘‘ your tea, coffee, and 
chocolate. What I would like is a good beer- 
soup; but I can not get it, for the beer in France 
is good for nothing.” 

With such a diet, requiring the digestive pow- 
er of a horse, it is not surprising that the hearty 
Duchess made use of a regimen of living and ex- 
ercise of proportionate rudeness. She had been 
in at the death, according to her own account, of 
more than a thousand stags, and was in the habit 
of following the hounds twice a week from morn- 
ing tonight. With sour-krout, smoked sausage, 
beer-soup, hard riding, and the invigorating air 
of the country, the kennel, and the stable, she 
became so tough of flesh, skin, and bone that she 
was almost invulnerable. ‘‘Of the twenty-six 
falls,” she says, ‘‘ that I have had from my horse, 
I have been seriously injured but once.” 

She was no great favorite with her contempo- 
raries of the licentious court of the debauched 
Regent. ‘This is not surprising, for she did not 
like what they liked—gambling, dancing, and 
conjugal infidelity. For these were the dames 
who, as Sydney Smith says, violated all the com- 
mon duties of life, and gave very pleasant little 
suppers. ‘The Duchess had too sound a con- 
science for the one, and too wholesome a stomach 
for the other. 

Though on her marriage her parents had, for 
state reasons, turned her over nominally to the 
Catholics she remained in heart a Protestant. 
She read her Bible fearlessly while Louis XIV., 
under the command of the ‘‘ saintly” Maintenon, 
was dragooning the reformers. During the Re- 
gency she interposed and saved the lives of hun- 
dreds of Protestants, condemned for reading their 
Bibles and worshiping according to their con- 
sciences. ‘The toleration of her son, the Regent, 
which was the saving virtue of that sinful mortal, 
was due mainly to the teaching and direct in- 
fluence of his Protestant-born mother. 

.The Duchess never fears to speak her mind 
in regard to Catholic observances and priesthood. 


. **T am well persuaded,” she says, ‘‘ that we can 


perform a better work than spoil our stomachs 
with eating fish.” On another occasion she writes 
to a Protestant sister; ‘* Believe me, the object 
of Christianity among all sects is the same; the 
difference, we notice, is the mere idle talk of the 
priests, and does not concern honest people; but 
this is what concerns us, to live righteously like 
Christians, to be ee and practice charity 


and virtue. 
She had a horror of the excesses of her day. 





| rooms, etc., the town 


The drunkenness of women, which was common, 
she denounces with the vigor of a temperance 
lecturer, and cries out with horror at the ladies 
of the court putting their fingers into every 
proffered snuff-box. The Duchess was not all 
virtue; but the worst that could be said against 
her by the French was that she was a German 
princess, haughty, reserved, and alike averse to 
the emasculated refinements and gross debauch- 
ery of the Court of Versailles, ‘‘Her ugli- 
ness,” says a chronicler, ‘‘was repulsive, and 
she displeased every one by her moody pride. 
A stranger in the brilliant court where she was 
forced to live, she was always a German in 
France. To her husband, whom she despised 
(and with good reason), she was complacent and 
amiable, in order that she might be well treated, 
and left undisturbed. Louis XIV. esteemed her 
virtue, and the loyalty of her rude frankness ; her 
masculine tastes, her passion for dogs and horses 
had his approbation and sympathy.” 

She spent all the time she could spare from the 
hunt and other outdoor exercise with her horses 
and dogs in writing letters. Her correspondents 
were her relatives on the thrones and in the courts 
throughout Europe, and not a day passed that 
she did not indite at least a dozen sheets. She 
frequently says: ‘*I must stop, for I have five 
letters yet to write to-night.” 

Though, like most High Mightinesses of those 
days, she was a believer in the divine right of 
kings and other royal folks to enjoy, and of peo- 
ple to suffer, she does not seem to have been with- 
out sympathy with the oppressed of France. In 
this story there is a muttering in advance, and 
a lurid gleam of the future storm. ‘‘ Yesterday,” 
she says, ‘* I was told a painful story of a woman 
who stole a loaf of bread in France. The baker 
wanted her arrested. She said, as she wept, ‘If 
you knew my misery, you would not wish to take 
this bread from me. I have three little naked 
children. They cried for bread; I could stand 
it no longer, and I stole the loaf.’ The police- 
man went to her home, and there found three 
children wrapped in rags, and lying in a corner 
trembling with the cold. He asked one of them: 
‘Where is your father?’ The child replied, ‘ Be- 
hind the door.’ ‘The policeman looked, and drew 
back with horror: the wretch had hanged him- 
self in despair. Such occurrences take place ev- 
ery day,” adds the Duchess. 

It is curious to learn that this masculine wo- 
man had for a husband one who ‘was the most 
effeminate of persons in mind and body, cheated 
and despised by his favorites, intriguing, in- 
capable of keeping a secret, indulging in the 
most abominable tastes, to which scandal gave 
the greatest publicity. A prince clinging to life 
with a cowardly tenacity, passing his days in 
total idleness, incapable of any application to 
business or serious study. He was adorned like 
a woman, covering himself with rings, bracelets, 
jewels, and ribbons wherever he could put them ; 
saturated with all kinds of perfumes, and accused, 


apparently with justice, of using rouge. 


By some curious hocus pocus of nature the 
souls of the Duke and Duchess had evidently 
been misplaced. She says herself that when she 
was a child she preferred playing with a sword 
and gun to a doll, and would have liked to be 
born a boy. ‘‘'This wish,” she declares, “ al- 
most cost me my life; for having heard it said 
that Marie Germain had become a man by jump- 
ing, I set to work leaping, so that it is a miracle 
Thad not broken my neck a hundred times.” 

Madame the Duchess died in the full odor 
of sanctity at the age of seventy, a year before 
the death of her son the Regent. She was 
buried in that tomb of kings—St. Denis; and 
her memory was honored with a funeral eulogy 
by the eloqnent Massillon. 





ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


CAN no longer chronicle for the benefit of 
my American readers the doings in London. 
Every one has flown from the hot, dusty town to 
the quiet and rest of a country life, or are seek- 
ing fresh excitement—living before a new world— 
at the sea-side. As I told you when I last wrote, 
I had repaired to the good old town of Norwich, 
in order to be present at the meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association there. You, too, have but re- 
cently had a meeting of this kind in your hemi- 
sphere; so it may interest you to know how we 
manage such things here, more especially as la- 
dies now are beginning to take an active interest 
therein. Intellectual women are on the increase, 
and are brave enough to dare public opinion and 
own their special penchants. 
This British Association is purely of a scien- 
tific character. It holds yearly meetings at dif- 
ferent parts of the country for the sake of discuss- 
ing scientific subjects. It selects from among the 
various places which yearly solicit the honor of 
its attendance the one most suitable for the pur- 
pose. Last year the little town of Dundee, in 
Scotland, was the spot chosen. ‘The great man- 
ufacturing town of Birmingham has had its turn 
not long ago, as well as the University city of 
Oxford. The annual meeting is always fixed 
for the autumn, and lasts a week. ‘The Associa- 
tion divides itself into seven sections, each un- 
der its special professor, viz.: A. Mathematical 
and Physical Science—President, Professor Tyn- 
dall, B. Chemical Science—President, Professor 
Frankland. _C. Geology—President, Mr. R. A. 
C. Godwin-Austin. D. Biology—President, the 
Rev. J. M. Berkely. E. Geography and Eth- 
nology—President, Captain Richards. F. Eco- 
nomic Science and Statistics—President, Samuel 
Brown. G. Mechanical Science—President, G. 
Bidder, C.E. Allthese Presidents are men whose 
names are household words among us in connec- 
tion with the special science over which they pre- 
sided. -All the lecture-rooms, libraries, ball- 
d were hired, and 
each section took up its quarters at one of them. 





The Masonic Hall at Norwich had been turned 
into a reception-room, which was the head-quar- 
ters of the Association, where the General Com- 
mittees sat, the reporters wrote, and the mem- 
bers generally met to write and read, stationery 
and papers being liberally supplied. The princi- 
pal room thus became the general rendezvous, 
and a very pleasant rendezvous, too. A post-of- 
fice was attached to it, as well as a Inggage-of- 
fice. Indeed, the comfort of visitors was in ev- 
ery way consulted and provided for. A payment 
of one sovereign made you a temporary mem- 
ber, and enabled you to enjoy all these advant- 
ages, and to attend every section, as well as a 
flower-show which was going on simultaneously, 
and all the other entertainments and amuse- 
ments—every thing, in fact, connected with the 
meeting of the Association. 

Norwich is usually a dull country town, one 
of the most interesting and the largest, neverthe- 
less, in the eastern part of England. It is a 
quaint, curious old town, such as one lights upon 
often in this little island of ours; a town which 
had its origin in a Roman camp probably, and 
has gone on growing century by century, the 
new patched on to the old until it has grown 
into a modern manufacturing city of no little im- 
portance. 

Colman, the maker of mustard and starch, 
who exports a great deal to your country, has 
large manufactories here. Crape, mohair, rich 
shawls, paramattas, bombazine, poplins, are all 
specially Norwich goods. ‘These are the modern 
side of the picture. Its grand old Norman castle, 
now used as a jail, the fine cathedral, older still, 
but well preserved ; the narrow streets, with here 
and there overhanging upper stories, curious 
pieces of carving, centuries old, tell of age and 
past grandeur and beauty, as well as modern 
prosperity. 

For a few days before the meeting actually 
took place the usually quiet streets were won- 
drously full and bustling, and each train brought 
an influx of visitors, mostly very palpable savans 
with long hair and fully developed bodies, and 
of somewhat eccentric dress, accompanied by the 
female members of their families—fine, elegant 
women, who formed a strong contrast to their 
lords and masters. . 

The proceedings commenced by an Inaugural 
address from the new President of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. Hooker, a Norfolk man and a savant 
in every sense of the word. His father, Sir Will- 
iam Hooker, held for many years the head ap- 
pointment at Kew, our chief Botanical Gardens, 
and at his death this son succeeded him. The 
Duke of Buccleugh was last year’s President; 
he also was present, and gave up his office in a 
graceful speech to his successor, and then Dr. 
Hooker delivered his address, which occupied 
two hours, and touched on scientific progress 
generally throughout the country. This set the 
ball rolling, and next day all the sections begun 
their labors at eleven and continued until three, 
and so on for a week. They all work simultane- 
ously, and it is somewhat amusing to meet the 
people at every corner of the street rushing from 
one to the other. They have never been better 
attended, especially by ladies; half the audiences 
pretty well every where were of the fair sex. 
Section E, Geography and Ethnology, and Sec- 
tion F, Economic Science and Statistics, were 
the favorites. ‘They were crowded every day, 
the committees of the various sections occupy- 
ing the platform, the public the body of the 
hall, meeting-house, or lecture-room, whatever 
it might be. In the centre of the platform was 
the President in his high caryed-back chair, and 
the secretaries beside him, all seated at green 
baize covered tables. 

Any body who chose to send in a paper within 
the province of the science of which any particu- 
lar section treated had to submit to the decision of 
the committee as to whether it were read or not. 
About six each day in every section was the ay- 
erage number. 

One of the principal features of this year’s 
meeting was the presence of two of the Abyssin- 
ian prisoners, Dr. Blane and Mr. Rassam, and 
of Mr. C. R. Markham, who formed part of the 
expedition sent to their rescue. I was fortunate 
enough to hear Dr. Blane and Mr. Markham 
both read papers. After that of the former Mr. 
Rassam came forward, at the suggestion of the 
President, for the benefit of those who cared to 
seehim. He isa large, strongly-built man, with 
a bronze complexion and plenty of jet-black hair. 
He spoke a few words in broken English, in 
which he assured us that, though he had been 
glad enough to get away from Theodore, he re- 
gretted very much that an engagement prevented 
his remaining with us. Neither he nor Dr, 
Blane showed any signs of the hardships they 
had endured. ‘This latter, a German, formed a 
perfect contrast to his companion; short, and 
stout, and very fair, with gray-blue eyes and a 
pleasant expression of face; his skin was bronzed 
with exposure, but not more than many of our 
own countrymen after a few weeks’ shooting. 
Very quiet, very gentlemanly, and very well 
dressed, he looked more like a London beau than 
the hero of so sad and trying a captivity. When 
one thought of it all it seemed almost unaccount- 
able that the two should be walking arm in arm 
about the quiet Cathedral Close just like any oth- 
er mortals, 

Another event, even more interesting to us, 
was that a lady read a paper in person. In 
America this is by no means as uncommon a 
proceeding, I suppose, as it is here, though it is 
not the first time it has been done even at the 
British Association; for when the meeting took 
place at Oxford Miss Carpenter read a paper on 
a subject with which her name is so justly and 
honorably associated, viz., Female Emigration. 
This year Miss Becker read a paper in Section 
F. (Economic Science and Statistics) on ‘‘ Some 
supposed Differences in the Minds of Men and 


Women with Regard to Educational Necessities.” 
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A discussion 
followed ; but the fair orator found no entire or 
hearty supporters of her theories save in two oth- 





was in itself a sufficient attraction, that I could 
write you pages 


I have only time space, however, left to tell 


oe two ‘soirées were held in St, Andrew’s | 


on the Tuesday and ‘Thursday e 


St. Andrew's Hall the triennial festivals are 


held. It reminds one of a cathedral ‘almost; 
indeed, at one time it formed the nave ‘of the 
Convent Church of St. Andrew's. It was hung 





some five or six thousand pounds. We were in- 


.Vited at four in the afternoon, and all kinds of 


amusements were provided—Japanese jugglers, 
Chang the giant, the Tyrolese minstrels, Christys 
minstrels, gipsies, etc. A magnificent lunch was 
provided, and a display of fire-works, which kept 


“us there until midnight, though it was nominall 


a morning féte. ‘The grounds of his house, whic 
is about two miles from Norwich, slope down to 
the river’s banks, and the colored lights thrown on 


. the water as soon as the shades of night closed in 


was a sight never to be forgotten. The banks were 





Carriage and Evening Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of violet taffeta, trimmed with 
two bouillonnés, encircled with three bias folds 
of violet satin. Short ‘over-skirt of black silk 
gauze, bordered with a flounce of the same, and 
looped up at the sides by gauze rosettes. Gauze 
fichu like the over-skirt, and trimmed in the same 
manner. : 

Fig. 2.—Dress of light-blue faye, trimmed 
with white moss fringe arranged on the front en 
tablier, and round the bottom in irregular points. 
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er ladies, who addressed a few words to the meet- 
ing—a Miss Robertson, who merely seconded the 
propositions, and Mrs. Fellowes, a daughter of 
Sir Rowland Hill, who made a few very sensible 
remarks on the imperfect manner in which girls 
are educated in fashionable ladies’ schools. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon, the author of ‘‘ New 
America” and “Spiritual Wives,” read a very 
interesting paper, ‘‘ The Great Prairies and Prai- 
rie Indians ;” Mr. Gifford Palgrave, the author 
of a very generally read book on Arabia, anoth- 
er on the ‘‘ Northeast Turkish Frontier and its 
Tribes ;” Mr, Glarshier one on Meteors, etc. 








with flags and evergreens, and the Marine’s band 
played, while a few objects of interest were ex- 
hibited ; but the company was the chief attrac- 
- and seeing and being seen the order of the 


ay. 

The hospitality of the Norwich people knew 
no bounds. Every house was filled with visit- 
ors, often strangers, whose scientific celebrity 
secured them a welcome. The Mayor gave a 
déjeuner, and Mr. Harvey—a neighboring land- 
owner, banker, and probable M.P. for the town 
in the next Parliamen&—threw open his grounds 
and gave a princely entertainment at the cost of 
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CARRIAGE AND EVENING TOILETTES. 
loaded with flowers. A boat-house had been turn- * 


ed for the nonce into an elegant kiosk, where ices, 
tea, and American drinks were dispensed; and the 
bright light ‘on the water displayed to full advant- 
age the fine back-ground of trees which ran the 
whole length of the estate. BO: 
So you see we had science presented under a 
very pleasing aspect, which was thoroughly en- 
joyed by every ng 4 
see among the list of those present the name 


.of Professor Gross, from Philadelphia, as well as 


other names well known to you on your side of 
the Atlantic, ARDERN Hott. - 
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Low corsage trimmed with fringe arranged en 
plastron. : : 

Fig. 3.—Dress of rose de Chine satin, glacé 
with white, with flounces of the same, arranged 
as a tunic, and rosaces of ribbon to match, loop- 
ing up the skirt so as to form a large puff be- 
hind. Soutane corsage, with ‘piece adjusted be- 
hind and falling loose; this piece is edged with 
narrow bias folds of velvet’ of the same color as 
the dress. Close sleeves, trimmed with similar 
folds arid ribbon rosaces. Black lace bonnet, 
trimmed with green leaves and large China rose, 
Gloves to match the dress, 
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Morning and Reception Dresses. ¢ 
See illustration on page 809. 

Fig. 1.—Trained skirt of white alpaca, 

broidered round the bottom with a wreath of 


tom and in front, trimmed like the 
skirt aaah wat eee gory a ruche of blue ribbon. 


Chemise Russe of white muslin, with puffed sleeve; 
+, narrow blue ribbon is run through the last puff 
and tied at the wrist. Dead gold medallion on 
a blue ribbon round the neck. Hair dressed in 
the Watteau style, combed up very high from 
the nape of the neck, and confined by a blue 
ribbon with rosette at the side. Blue satin slip- 
pers with silver buckles. : 

Fig. 2.—Dress of green taffeta, glacé with 
chestnut. Short skirt trimmed with three scal- 
loped flounces, each of which is headed by a 
narrow pinked ruche. Large puff at the back, 
caught up very much on the sides. Flat, square 
tunic in front, connected with the puff by a broad 
hanging lappet at each side. The bottom of the 
puff and tunic is edged with a scalloped flounce, 
and the lappet is trimmed with a narrow pinked 
ruche. Plain corsage and close sleeve; a scal- 
loped frill forms the epaulet and cuff, with a 
pinked ruche as the heading. Sash with broad 
ends, bordered with a scalloped frill. Swiss stand- 
ing collar and cuffs, Saxony gloves. Bronze 
gaiters. 


Walking and Traveling Dresses. 
See illustration on page 809. 


Fig. 1.—Street dress. White straw bonnet, 
depressed in front, with round crown encircled 
by pleated black lace and bunches of leaves. 
Rose and leaves under the front and on each 
side over the lace strings. Dress of bear’s-ear 
Japanese foulard, trimmed with black satin folds 
and silk fringe. High corsage, with three satin 
folds passing round the neck and extending down 
the front. Face trimming of the same on the 
back. Sleeves somewhat full from the elbow 
downward, Swiss sash, with bretelles in front 
and back, and large bow with pleated ends half 
a yard wide. Very full over-skirt, pleated at 
the top, and ties up behind under the sash 
and on each side with satin fan-bows. Under- 
skirt scalloped and trimmed with bias folds, with 
a pinked flounce set underneath, 

Fig. 2.—Traveling dress. Russian toque, 
edged with curled feathers or fur, with golden 
pheasant’s plumes and a pink ribbon rosette at 
the side. Pink ribbon strings tied behind. Long 
dress of plain green cashmere. Half-high cor- 
sage. Sleeves rather full. Swiss chemisette of 
tucked muslin. Large cloak of Scotch plaid 
without sleeves. Two cloak capes, the upper 
one looped up behind by two rosettes, and the 
under one round. Skirt of cloak short in front, 
cut up at the sides and longer behind. Silk ro- 
settes and ruches. Round plain belt. 

Fig. 3.—Street dress for girl from four to six 
years old. Straw toque with revers open in 
front and bound with satin. Blue curled feather 
at the side. Dark blue poplin skirt, in close 
pleats. Light blue Russian tight-fitting basque, 
cut low in front, and overlapping under the belt. 
The skirt of the >asque is short, and-plain in 
front with two pleats behind. Border and but- 
tons of blue satin. A little cape of poplin like 
the dress, trimmed with a pleating of the same, 
is set on the back, and slopes up in front under 
the arms. High chemisette. 





AUNT LENORE’S BURGLAR. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


E sat round the feeble flicker of fire that 
had been lighted on the hearth that damp 
September evening, all of us secretly thankful, no 
doubt, that it was too damp and chill for a sin- 
gle unclosed window on the ground-floor, and 
some of us openly, and without fear of rebuke, 
giving frightened glances over our shoulders 
now and then, to make sure there was no face 
peering in from the outside of the unguarded 
window-panes, and that the scrambling of the 
mice behind the panels, or the tapping of the 
branches on the blinds, was not the preliminary 
challenge of some desperate highwayman ere he 
demanded our money or our lives. For it was 
more than suspected that there was an associa- 
tion of that class of gentlemen in the neighbor- 
hood, since it was only the night before that our 
house had been entered by thieves, and Quin- 
tilia, a Roman woman in stature but not in 
courage, had all in a flash started wide awake in 
the dead of the night to find a man in the' room, 
busily absorbed in the delights of rifling her toi- 
lette-table drawers. There were all her corals, 
her curious, costly corals, that Uncle Robert had 
urchased for her only that day week, as dear to 
er vanity-loving heart as the apple of her eye 
until the bloom of their possession should wear 
off, and the thief would have his hand on them 
presently. But oh, he might take them and 
welcome, if then he would only go! She lay 
there, staring through her lashes; those languid 
lashes of Quintilia’s, that people raved about so, 
never did such a stroke of work in all their lazy 
lives before—and suddenly, when waiting and 
terror had surmounted the very last pitch of her 
power of endurance, she rose with her whole im- 
mense height upon the bed, wrapping herself in 
the sheets as she rose, towered there one trem- 
bling instant, and then sprang past the man into 
the hall, 4 horrible apparition of white silence, so 
terrifying the poor house-breaker himself that, 
not to be outdone, he leaped from the second 
story window into the garden, breaking his ankle 
and leaving behind him the useless incumbrance 
of three gold watches and a diamond brooch with 
which he had enriched hi in some other out- 
raged domicile. 





** It is the most ridiculous thing I ever heard 
of,” said Aunt Lenore, “‘ his being overcome and 
vanquished by Quintilia, who is afraid to speak 
loud to a kitten. nr like stray cows 
in the streets, it see ese thieves—more 
afraid of us than we can possibly be of them ; for 
we have only our jewelry to lose, and they have 
‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’ at 
stake.” 


+¢ What a scare he must have had!” exclaimed 
young Rob, “He took you for a ghost, Kinny, 
the white Death, or something else as i- 

ing. Try the idea on the next lover that be- 
sets you like a fly in August.” 

“Wh didn’t you speak to him?” asked Aunt 


cried Quintilia, every thing 


roceeding. 
‘Qh, you little coward!” cried Aunt Lenny, 


laughing. ‘You Brobdignagian coward, rath- 
er! So a coward that your very fright was 


frightful; and a man who came prepared to take 
life, if he couldn’t take silver, flings himself out 
the window at the risk of breaking his neck rath- 
er than confront your terror. Oh, degenerate 
generation! Unworthy of the one that went be- 
fore you!” 

‘*Why, what would you have had me do?” 
asked Quintilia, rousing a little, her ray of in- 
dignant inquiry having the effect upon her quie- 
tude of a single fire-fly in a whole summer night. 
“Should I have lain still,” said she, *‘ and let 
him goon? You would have laughed in a differ- 
ent fashion if I had turned over and gone to 
sleep, and you had found an empty plate-chest 
in the morning and not a brooch for a collar in 
all the house.” 

**Do you mean to say that you had a single 
thought of us, or the plate-chest, or the collars 
in the morning, at the moment when you exe- 
cuted your grand conception ?” 

**Of course not. I only meant to get away 
from him. That was all. I don’t pretend [ 
thought of any thing else—that one thought was 
big enough to fill all the mind I have, you know. 
Besides, I was afraid; oh! I was fear itself; I 
don’t believe any of you can ever have known 
what it is to be absolutely afraid—it is like the 
beginning of total annihilation. Why, what 
would you have had me do?” asked Quintilia 
again, somewhat warmly. ‘‘ You say yourselves 
that those wretches always come prepared to take 
life if they should be discovered ; should I have 
opened a conversation with him and had a bullet 
for reply ?” 

‘*That is what I did with my burglar twenty 

ears ago and over,” said Aunt Lenore. ‘‘And 
i had no bullet for reply at all.” 

** With your burglar?” 

‘¢ Certainly—my burglar.” 

‘*Didn’t know you had such a piece of proper- 
ty, mother,” said young Rob. ‘‘Stock company 
or private enterprise? Did you charter him? 
Run him on shares? What were the net prof- 
its, may we ask ?” 

‘** Private enterprise undoubtedly, I should 
say; very private. And as for the net profits, 
you young scape-grace, they were nearly every 
thing that your father and I have in this world. 
Didn’t I ever tell you about it, girls? Rob has 
heard it twenty times before, I’m quite sure, for 
all his new counting-room impertinence. No? 
Then I will now. But it’s one of the family 
secrets, remember. It was very much such a 
night as this one is, if I recall it rightly—one of 
those thick nights that seem to muffle sounds, 
damp and chilly, with a watery moonlight drift- 
ing every where through the spongy air. ‘The 
very sort of a night for ghosts, Quintilia—you’re 
not afraid of ghosts? Well, thank Heaven, 
we're not going to talk about ghosts, or we 
should soon see whether you are afraid of them 
or not! I will confess, in the first place, that I 
have a slight prejudice myself against moonlight 
nights; they always take moonlight nights for 
their operations, these breakers and enterers do ; 
it gives them great advantages. And on the 
night in question your Uncle Robert was away 
on business, and I was all alone in my wing of 
the house, and if I had screamed till I brought 
about a hemorrhage of the lungs and no less not 
a single soul could have heard me. Knowing 
this fact, when I had entered my room at night 
I had locked the door fast, and tried it, had put 
a pair of scissors as securely as I could over the 
side-window, whose spring was broken, looked 
under the bed and the lounge and the secretary, 
with great particularity, and into the corners and 
behind the towel-rack and the old-fashioned arm- 
chair; and had peered into the closets, and poked 
all the dresses there up against the wall with a 
stick in order to make sure that there was no one 
hidden among their folds. I reflected whether 
any one could get into the drawers ef the clothes- 
presses, but gave up the conundrum, and con- 
tented myself with fastening them so that if one 
were hidden there the fate of Ginevra was his 
portion; into my great empty trunk, where a 
couple of thieves could very well have bestowed 
themselves, I hesitated to examine; I locked and 
strapped it down and let them stifle if they were 
there. One of the closet-doors, I remembered, 
held fast, as if some one were trying to keep it 
closed on the inside; it was only an atmospheric 
pressure, I presume; but it disturbed me. You 
are the image ef what I was at your age, Quinti- 
lia. I got into bed with an uneasy sensation that 
some one would seize my foot, and I lay awake 
for a time with my heart beating a tattoo; 
and in consequence, when I did sleep, I@lept 
soundly. ‘They say that when burglars are go- 
ing to attempt a house they.usually watch it first 
for a while, and so learn the habits of its resi- 
dents; my burglar then must have ascertained 
that I always kept a lamp burning at night, 
turned down just low enough to make.a twi- 
light in the room—a bad habit for me, but an 
exceedingly convenient one for him; he must 





also have discovered that your Uncle Robert 
had gone away for that night, and that night 
only, and that he had sold a field on Rashleigh 
Hill for a thousand dollars and left the money 
with me, and that I was a timid woman. in deli- 
cate health, we woe never so much as handled 
fire-arms—for eyes when I see a pi 

now—and without ophawawey of a fy. He 
might have learned all this and a good deal 
more if he was the quiet lodger in an opposite 
house commanding the one where we were, as I 
have always supposed he was.. We were board- 
ing at that time, and as Mrs. Furness, our land- 
lady, used her own silver and left it openly of 
nights on the dining-room table down stairs, so 
that a thief might seize it and ran—a sort of re- 
ward of merit or bounty upon house-breaking— 
she evidently had no need of mine, and far from 
trusting a spoon of it in her hands I kept it in 
the shelter of my own bedroom above. As for 
locking-up, though it might answer to keep a 
thief in a trunk if you had him there, it would 
never keep a thief out of a trunk; I had no real 
faith in it; if thieves found a thing locked, of 
course they imagined there was something inside 
worth locking up. I believed far more in strate- 
gy; and possessing a Chinese wicker-chair, the 
lower part of which was in the shape of an hour- 
glass, I every night deposited my basket of spoons 
and forks and ladles, c -pot, sugar-dish, and 
urn, underneath this chair, confident that no 


the mercury in a which in the day- 
time I hardly noticed, but which at night drove 
me frantic.- How many a time, in the still night 


cautiously yet so suggestively, and I had started 
up on my elbow to listen, and all at once the step 
had seemed to be in the room itself, squeaking 
across the floor, and then visions of sudden death 
danced across my eyes in the dark and were for- 
gotten in the absolute certainty that the thief was 
cautiously lifting the chair and making away with 
my basket of silver—all wedding-presents and the 
best of coin! When I discovered that it was the 
wicker-work itself that made all that cracking and 
creaking, I became convinced that the chair was 
haunted, and used to lie awake nights imagining 
that I saw a ghost sitting uneasily in its embrace, 
a horrible antipodean ghost with almond eyes and 
queue; but finally Robert explained the Chinese 
puzzle to me, and my waking nightmare disturbed 
me no more. On the night of which I am telling 
you, and when your uncle was away, I put the sil- 
ver beneath the chair according to my custom, and 
then I bethought myself where I should conceal 
my other valuables, I was not exactly a fool, 
but had a little show of reason in being somewhat 
more anxious than usual, because there had been 
several burglaries committed lately in the town; 
and, not a week before, the little child of our 
next-door neighbor had told her mother when 
she came to bed that she had seen a great black 
gobbler walking over the carpet that night, and 
was laughed at and lullabied for her pains, until 
the morning, when it was discovered that the gob- 
bler had ‘gobbled up’ every thing precious and 
convertible that he could reach. I did not believe 
in locks, as I have said, so I took my jewelry and 
scattered some of it under the confusion of my 
laces in the upper drawer of the bureau; some I 
inclosed in a little calico spool-bag tossed down 
beside my work-basket with the thimble and tape- 
measure. I liked to outwit a thief when I could. 
It was of no use to hide my watch, its ticking 
would betray it; so I boldly hung it in view, as 
if-I had taken no precautions against thieves at 
all; and also left openly upon the toilette-cushion 
my old breast-pin which I had worn all day. 
Meanwhile, the money. If we lost that thou- 
sand dollars, I had a conviction we should be 
utterly undone. Your Uncle Robert was up to 
his eyes in speculations, blowing bubbles that 
shone like mines of jewels in the air, but which 
invariably broke in nothingness if he went to 
touch and draw them in; and on the principle 
of hydrostatic pressure, where a drop of water 
balances a ton, this thousand dollars of real 
money was to balance a world. of speculative 
paper, to buoy up goodness-knows-how-many 
promises to pay; it was to be the means, and 
the sole means, of all the fortune we could hope 
for in the future. Moreover, there were the two 
hundred laid by to meet a note of Robert’s that 
came due the day after to-morrow, and there was 
the hundred which we always endeavored to keep 
on hand for our current expenses of the month. 
You see we were in mighty different circum- 
stances from these which we enjoy at present, 
my dears. I sat down to cogitate. If I put 
away all this money in a lump it might all be 
taken in a lump, and nothing left, whereas if I 
parceled it in sevéral portions, should one por- 
tion be stolen another might be overlooked. 
Acting on this idea, I took one of the five 
hundred-dollar bills, and tugging away with 
all my might at the marble slab of the bureau- 
top I contrived to lay it flatly between the mar- 
ble and the wood, and replace every thing as it 
was before: the other one I folded and creased 
into small compass and laid in the tiny dish car- 
ried by two plaster-of-Paris angels representing 
the San Graal, where 
‘With folded feet in stoles of white 
On sleeping wings they sail.’ 

These angels hung high up under the cornice, 
and ore would have been a detective as well as 
a thief to have thought to look there, and a man 
of such genius as to deserve all he found. My 
purse, with a half-eagle and some loose silver in 
its meshes, I left apparently in all unsuspicious- 
ness on the bureau, and even ran a pin into the 





cushidn there and through my washing-bill and 
a couple of small bank-bills with which to pay it. 
I flattered myself that was as good diplomacy of 
its kind as ever eluded justice. But then, what 
should I do with the rest? Blessed be nothing, 
I said, and said again; how much easier I should 
have slept if I had not had a cent in the world 
to keep guard over! I must have had a premo- 
nition, a presentiment, a warning from some- 
where of the coming of a burglar that night. 
There was a one hundred-dollar bill, I twisted 
it up like a gray wisp of waste paper, and insert- 
ed it into the bunch of parti-colored lamp-light- 
ers. If I should forget, or if any body—a thief 
himself, perhaps—should light that one particu- 
lar wisp! The remainder of that which I had 
to dispose was in bills of lesser denomination. I 
divided it into two packages; one I laid out flat 
in the sole of my shoe down beside the bed,*the 
other I inclosed in an envelope and hid under 
the pillow. ‘There,’ I said to myself, ‘if any 
one says, Stand and deliver! I can deliver this 
envelope, and, if I should lose a hundred, save 
twelve hundred dollars by the means, any way.’ 
Nevertheless, [had my doubts about the success 
of all these mancenvres of mine, for I always 
coupled burglars and ghosts together in one cat- 
egory; and back of every other fancy had a 
fancy that one was as omniscient and as impossi- 
ble to deceive as the other. But nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have. I had enjoyed my little 
drama of fright, concealment, and the confusion 
of the robbers almost as much as I do the thea- 
tre; so I turned down the light at this its close, 
and sprang quickly into bed, and quaked there 
like the miserable coward I was—a worse cow- 
ard than you, Quintilia, my dear, after all, for 
your cowardice was subli imagining and con- 
juring up every thing in the world, whirlwinds, 
ghosts, days of judgment, fire, and thieves; and 
finally, I went to sleep, and slept soundly, as I 
said. I remember starting bolt upright once in 
the night at some slight noise, then assuring my- 
self that it was rats, lying down and dropping 
off into my deep dreams again. But if my heart 
had beat a tattoo when I went to sleep, it was 
beating a reveille when at last I woke up a sec- 
ond time—woke up in the same entirely wide- 
awake way with which you woke last night, 
Quintilia, and to behold the same object, a large 
dark man completely engaged in examining and 
helping himself to the contents of my bureau 
drawers. For one long, curdling moment every 
drop of blood forsook my cold hands and feet to 
lie in a hot oppression on my sinking heart; ev- 
ery nerve quivered in terror and refused to obey 
me. I stared wild-eyed at the man, who was 
just then too busy to mind my insignificance, 

feeling the bed begin to shake beneath me with 
my one unending shiver. That would never do, 
I knew very weil; yet such knowledge is not 
very apt to assist one to better behavior, and I 
suppose that it was seeing the interloper so oc- 
cupied with his possible plunder, and not with 
thoughts of murder, that allowed me to recover 
myself from the dominion of the dreadful fear 
that had at first seized me; for, presently, I was 
observing his size and probable power, and, for 
all my fear of him, thinking rather admiringly, 

that he was as dark and mighty a man as Saul, 

a prinee among men for main strength. I had 
best lie still and let him steal on—he could crush 
me with his thumb. Just then the cautiously 
rummaging hands of the man came across some- 
thing satisfactory ; he held it up to the pale ray 
of my friendly lamp. Ah, me! it was Robert's 
diamond ®arf-pin, a relic of two or three gener- 
ations. I had always counted upon it as equal 
to the emergency of another thousand dollars if 

the worst came to the worst, and, to postpone 
irretrievable disaster or gather time for fresh ef- 
fort, Robert had to take it to a pawnbroker’s. 

You see I had entered so deeply into his own 
speculative spirit that I was prepared for almost 
any contingency of that nature, and took every 
thing in the true determination of surmounting 
difficulties in one way if not in another. To-day 
we were respectable, to-morrow we might be 
paupers, but next week certainly millionaires. 

However, not if I suffered this man to carry off 

one of our main levers—that diamond scarf-pin ; 

for, to people in our precarious circumstances, 

it was a lever to fortune, I can assure you. I 
had half the mind to speak with him, and see 
what would happen if I did. All he could do 
was to make an end of me, and, perhaps, he 
would do that any way when he found out that I 
was not asleep; for I was not one of those hero- 
ic women who can have their eyelashes burned 
off by a match without a quiver to signify they 
know it; in such case as that I should scream 
and he would shoot, and Heaven only knew 
what the rest would be if he were of the butcher- 
ing order that had a fancy for making mince- 
meat of their victims. In the mean time, I 
never could bear suspense—if murder it was 
to be I did not want to lie there and expect it. 
What if I should try my persuasive powers? 
They had worked very well on Robert many 
a time. What if I should try them now? 
What if I should take this uninvited guest into 
my confidence! My teeth were chattering so, 
just then, that I couldn’t have spoken if I would; 
and I was mortally afraid, every moment, that 
he would hear them. Moreover, how was I to 
begin? Suddenly? ‘Then he would start back 
and trip against that hateful wicker-chair, and 
that of course would give way and rattle all the 
silver underneath it as it went; and on that sil- 
ver I relied against the time when all Robert’s 
bubbles broke, as I was sure they would some 
day, to have it sent to the Mint and coined into 
sufficient ‘specie to stock the Western farm to 
which we should then retire for a period. I 
should hate to do it, and Robert would not let 
me if he knew it, but I should not tell him. I 
should surprise him one day with the sum in 
hand when he was fairly desperate. You see I 
was long-sighted in those days, and had my plans 
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running years ahead of time. What else were 
wedding- presents good for, I should like to 
’ know, if you could not use them as you wished? 
Speak to that creature I must before he dropped 
that scarf-pin into his pocket, whether my teeth 
chattered or not; and that not suddenly, but 
after his mind had gradually become familiar- 
ized, rnconsciously, with the idea of some inter- 
ruption. Of course all this mental action of 
mine had been instantaneous; not so much 
thonghts and ideas succeeding one another as 
stamped all in a single die upon the mind. But, 
perhaps, after all, I should not have found the 
courage to play my destined part if I had not 
seen him turn to open the drawer where were 
laid away in lavender the clothes of the little 
children we had lost. I could not bear that he 
should touch them, desecrate, profane them. in 
a moment the sense of it sent the blood back to 
its proper channels, my nerves were my own; I 
was as cool as ever I had been in the coolest mo- 
ment of my life. I reached out my hand gently 
and slowly, ever so slowly, turned up the lamp, 
so that gradually and unsuspectingly, as twilight 
dawns into day, the man found himself sur- 
rounded with full, soft light, and for one instant 
ceased his explorations and rubbed his eyes. 
‘Stop a minute,’ said I then, in as quiet a tone 
as was ever uttered, ‘and look here, if you 
please.’ 

‘*He almost jumped as I spoke. Then he 
moved his head and glanced at me, and laughed 
in a sudden, malicious way. 

‘*¢QOh, it’s you, isit?’said he. ‘ Well then, you 
just lie still or I'll put daylight through you—or 
\amplight either, it’s all the same—in no time!’ 

‘*¢ But I want to speak with you,’ said I, half 
rising and leaning upon my elbow. 

*** Don't want any preaching,’ said he, with 
quick intuition, and turning back to his work 
again. 

‘¢ <T’ve no idea of preaching,’ said I. ‘I don’t 
know how.’ 

*** Look here,’ he cried, in a subdued voice, 
pulling out the drawer with the words, to lose no 
time. ‘Shut your mouth, or I'll shut it for you 
with this!’ And he showed me the but-end of 
a revolver. ; 

“**T had just as lief you would as have you 
open that drawer,’ I answered. ‘There is no- 
thing there—oh, please don’t! Truly, there is 
nothing there but the little clothes of my children 
that died; and I couldn’t bear, oh, I couldn’t 
bear to have them touched by a hand with guilt 
on it!’ 

‘¢* Guess there is,’ said the man, although he 
paused in his undertaking; ‘ guess there is some- 
thing there, or you’d never make that sort of 
fuss.’ 

*¢*T am telling you the truth!’ I exclaimed. 
‘If you'll promise not to touch me I'll come there 
myself, and take every thing out and shake it, 
and show you that there is nothing there worth 
a pin to you, though they are worth all the world 
to me!’ 

‘¢¢ Well,’ said he, turning his face round full 
upon me, ‘you’re a game one. I'll take you at 
your word. You'll be so kind though in return 
as to show me where there zs something worth a 
pin to me, and a diamond pin at that.’ 

‘© Very well,’ I said, hurriedly. ‘There's my 
watch, and there’s my purse with some change 
in it—several dollars—and there’s the washer- 
woman’s money; and I'll show you some more 
presently if you'll sit down there and let me tell 
you why I don’t want you to take my husband’s 
diamond pin—I think you wouldn’t if you only 
knew.’ 

*¢ ‘Don't catch an old bird with chaff,’ said 
he, with a grim laugh, rather amused than oth- 
erwise by my temerity, and gathering the various 
articles as I pointed them out. ‘ And you don’t 
catch me in your traps either. Come, hurry up 
your cakes! I’ve no time to lose.’ 

‘**'There isn’t any trap to catch you in,’ said 
I, ‘You know very well that nobody could hear 
me if—’ 

‘**Tf you screamed the top of your head off! 
No. And I know too that your husband can’t 
come till to-morrow without he flies ; and I know 
too that he was paid a thousand dollars yester- 
day, and that you'll tell me where it is or— and 
he grasped his revolver again with meaning. But 
I felt convinced that he would put off screams 
and a noise like that as long as possible. 

‘*¢T should think if you were so badly off as 
to be obliged to do this,” still urged I, ‘that you 
would have some sympathy for people that would 
be worse off than you are if you took all their 
money —for you can steal and they can’t!’ I 
added, determined he should hear me if [had to 
die for it, and speaking so fast that he couldn’t 
interrupt me. ‘If you had notes due at the 
bank, where grasping, cruel directors won’t hear 
a word about delay or accommodation, and it is 
pay or protest, pay or ruin of all your credit and 
business prospects, being turned outdoors or hav- 
ing a keeper indoors, and nothing but death and 
despair ahead; and if you left what little money 
you had with your wife for her to take care of it 
for you, what would you think of her if she.sur- 
rendered it to any body that just threatened her 
life, when it was as good as losing your own life 
to lose that money ?” 

***T vow!’ said the man, grinning from ear to 
ear of his great dark face, as much entertained 
as if a sparrow had suddenly perched on his fin- 
ger and laid a case before him, ‘if you ain’t the 
first person I ever heard attempt to argue with a 
house-breaker !’ 

_“ “Why, I'm not arguing,’ I said. ‘I only 
wish I could but tell you about our difficulties, 
so that you'd go somewhere—somewhere—- 

_ “** Where they can better afford to have such 
visitors. Well, people that have diamond scarf- 
pins of this sort,’ and he held the live splendor 
up to the light with gusto, ‘ can afford it as well 


as the best, I guess, Come, make a clean 
breasi—’ 





“© As for that diamond pin,’ I broke forth 
wildly again, ‘you might be welcome to it, if it 
were my property, for I don’t care about such 
things to wear. But itisn’t. It was Rob’s great- 
grandfather's.’ 

“*¢Tt’s mine now,’ said the man, with a sort 
of ghastly humor; ‘ finding’s having!’ 

‘* Of course I can’t help your taking it if you 
will, but I wouldn’t take it if I were you,’ I went 
on. ‘I’ve been relying on it so—we haven't any 
friends, you know—no one to help us if we fall; 
so long as we had that I didn’t feel quite lost, 
because if Rob had to produce the shares of the 
Quicksilver, that he bought long to sell short, and 
hasn’t paid for at all, this would be some secur- 
ity; and if the Lime Burners’ Company bursts, 
as I know it will, this would be a nucleus for 
something else to start from its ashes; and if the 
Widows and Orphans’ Bank fails, this would pay 
back the only widow and orphan that he persuaded 
to invest there, and Rob would cut his throat, I 
know he would, if he couldn’t pay her back then! 
And if the mortgage is foreclosed on his mother’s 
house—he has his old mother and three helpless 
sisters to support—this would be enough for the 
first payment on another house for them. Oh, 
there’s no end of ifs!’ I exclaimed, in the swift 
and unstemmable torrent of words that I was 
pouring forth. ‘And if all these ifs all came 
down together, it would be enough at any rate 
to pay our passages to California, where we could 
begin again—’ 4 

‘** By George!’ cried the man, who had list- 
ened to me perforce, with his mouth open in 
amazement at my audacity and impetuosity. 
‘There’s your pin, little woman. You're one of 
us. Be blamed if I'll go back on any of the craft. 
Make it up somewhere else!’ And he shut his 
eyes and tossed the glittering thing to me. It fell 
short, of course, struck against something, a stone 
loosened, dropped out, and rolled a little way 
along the carpet. ‘The man stepped instinctively 
to pick it up for me; and as he stooped to do so, 
he caught sight of my shoe and of its false sole, 
snatched it into his hand, and emptied it in a 
twinkling, while the wicked bills hurriedly flut- 
tered out, as if they wanted to go. 

*** Aha!’ said he. ‘And what is this?’ 

***T told you I could tell you where there was 
something more, if you would listen to me,’ I 
stammered. 

“**You’re a cunning, lying fox, with your 
tongue!’ he cried. ‘I'll listen to nothing more! 
And Til—’ 

‘** His face darkened, and I trembled before the 
unuttered threat. But if the shoe were gone, let 
me save the envelope, and the San Graal, and the 
bill beneath the slab. ‘ No, I’m not!’ I answered. 
‘I’m only a woman defending her husband. And 
as ‘for the rest, you promised to befriend me 
kindly a moment since, and you'll keep your 
promise. I’m going to make you pledge it!’ I 
said, gayly, smiling on him as sweetly as I ever 
smiled on Rob (I was very pretty in those days 
—it’s so long since, and I’ve got over it so bravely 
that I may say so now safely), and pulling the 
shawl, which I had caught when I first rose in 
the bed, more closely about my shoulders. ‘I’ve 
heard of people,’ I continued, ‘staying to take 
supper in the houses they—they had—’ 

“* * Robbed,’ said he, imperturbably, supplying 
the word I had not liked to use on our present 
good terms, his greed of gain and his anger evi- 
dently both being overcome by my persistency 
and daring, which were so novel to him. 

‘**T can't invite you to do so here,’ I resumed, 
swiftly, ‘because this isn’t my house. But there’s 
a bottle with a couple of glasses of wine left in it 
in that secretary behind you—’ 

‘¢ “How do I know but it’s poisoned?” he asked, 
gruffly with his voice, almost good-naturedly with 
his face. 

“¢¢QOh, I'll taste it first, if you wish me to,’ I 
responded. ‘That’s right. Help yourself. And 
now I want to ask you a question,’ for he was no 
longer a burglar, but an acquaintance with whom 
I was having a confidential conversation, afraid 
of him to the roots of my hair though I was. 

*¢ ¢ You'd best be careful,’ said he, taking a sip 
of the Madeira. ‘You've wheedled me out of 
one job with your tongue— 

‘**You said you’d make this up somewhere 
else,’ I said, paying no attention to that pleas- 
antry. ‘Does what you make so last you long?’ 

‘**No,’ he responded, in a surly fashion, not 
exactly as if vexed with me, but as if disturbed 
by the remembrance of his frequent impecuniosi- 
ties. ‘Light come, light go.’ 

“¢T shouldn't think it was very light come,’ 
said I. 

*¢¢ Well, it isn’t!’ he replied, quite put off his 
guard by any such unheard-of demonstration as 
sympathy with his dangers and distresses. 

**¢T should think you'd enjoy, a great deal 
better than this sort of work, a piece of land such 
as any one can have for the asking in this coun- 
try, turning over the soil by day, watching the 
corn spring—your own corn—knowing that you 
make something out of the earth that never would 
have been made but for you; smoking your pipe 
at night, with the women going and coming about 
you— 

** He set down his glass, which he had paused 
in the act of draining, in order to wheel about 
and see again what manner of woman it was 
talking to him in this sort; then I saw his face 
fall, and it made me feel sure that he must once, 
even if ever so long ago, have certainly had such 
a home, where cheerful women-came and went. 

‘¢*And you could send for your mother,’ I 
said, ‘or a sister. What pleasure it would give 
them! I suppose they have not heard from you 
ina longtime. ‘They love you, you know—peo- 
ple never get over that—or, perhaps, some good 
innocent girl would by-and-by marry you, and 
think there never was any body like you, and you 
would have dear little children toddling round, 
and be so happy.’ 

**He sank down in the chair and gave one 





great sob. ‘Don’t you talk that way to me,’ 
said he. ‘It’s all up with me—that lay. Once 
—TI'll not think of that! No, I'll never think of 
that! But I'll tell you what!’ he exclaimed, 
glancing up directly, with a flushed face and a 
look like another man’s. ‘If I could get away 
from my mates, and go to that new country you 
speak of—I'd try! I swear I would! I hate 
the life! Ihate it! Iwas not born to it—I fell 
—I got there—I can’t get away—but, God! if 
I could, I'd try—I swear I would!’ 

*** Would you really 2’ said I, hesitating only 
amoment. ‘Then see here! Now I am going 
to trust you—for I believe, in spite of your being 
here, that you are in reality a man of honor—’ 

‘¢* That sounds odd, doesn’t it? Well, Iam!’ 
said he, straightening himself suddenly, as if he 
meant to kill me if I dared to doubt it. 

‘¢¢T said so,’ I returned. ‘ Now, in that draw- 
er where you got the pin there’s a box, and that 
belongs to me. It’s an heir-loom ; it belonged 
once to my great-grandfather, or rather to his 
wife, what is in that box, I mean. It’s an old- 
fashioned stomacher of amethysts and topazes 
and big whole pearls. Nobody wears them now- 
adays. Now Rob would starve before he'd use it 
the way I talked about using the other things, 
because it isn’t his. And his mother would too; 
she doesn’t like me very well. And I'll take it 
to-morrow and sell it; the pearls and filagree- 
work will bring a good price, I know, and Rob 
will get you out of the scent of those men, and 
put you safe on board a ship for California, pas- 
sage paid, and money in your pocket. Rob can 
get around those men you can’t avoid; he can do 
any thing. And I don’t think I can ever do any 
thing better than that with the money, if you'll 
just promise me you'll never steal a pin again. 
Will you?’ 

*** As true as there’s a Lord in Heaven, I 
Y he cried out, with tears streaming over his 
face. 

‘¢¢ And then you needn’t feel any obligation 
for it,’ I said, ‘because it’s only a rightful recom- 
pense to you for not exerting your power over 
me when I was so helpless. That shows you 
have a great deal of goodness somewhere. Only 
I know you wouldn’t take the money for that.’ 

“*¢ How do you know I wouldn’t take it for 
that?’ he cried again. ‘How do you know 
there’s any goodness in me? How could you 
tell, in God’s name, that there was any thing in 
me to save at all? Oh, God bless you! You're 
an angel! You've got a voice like my little sis- 
ter that died years ago. Never touch a pin 
again? I'd do more than that for your sake!’ 

‘¢¢ You said I was a fox, a little while ago,’ I 
said. ‘But I don’t want you to do if merely for 
my sake, or my asking. I want you to remem- 
ber please that the Lord made the earth, with all 
its treasures—somebody must have made it, you 
know—and the one that made it it belongs to, 
of course, and he has a right to do as he chooses 
with it and put it wherever he thinks best. And 
if he puts more in my charge than in yours, you 
have no right to alter it, but only to know that 
he always has a good reason for every thing, and 
so of course for that; and to remember that if 
you rob me you really rob him, because he does 
not give it to me; I must leave it when I die, he 
trusts it in my keeping for some purpose of his 
own that you don’t know any thing about. And 
when he has given you health and strength and 
life itself, the world to live in, blue sky over you, 
and so many other blessings, it is not only wick- 
ed, it is mean, to go and take still more by vio- 
lence. That’s all my preaching,’ said I. ‘And 
you heard it after all. And I haven't a single 
doubt but that you'll always do right. Won't 
you? Now I'll ask you to take this diamond as 
a pledge, and when you bring it back to-morrow 
my husband shall do every thing just as I give 
you my word!’ 

‘The man flung back the diamond, stepped 
forward and seized my hand and kissed it till I, 
not liking to withdraw it, felt guilty and ashamed 
myself. Then he sprang through the window at 
which he had found entrance, and as he swung 
himself down from bough to bough, I heard him 
muttering to some one below: ‘No go, Jem. All 
a mistake. A set of beggars, no swag there, ev- 
ery thing plated from garret to cellar, and a 
gamy little woman with a tongue like all artil- 
lery!’ and so on, and so on, interspersed with 
jargon. 

‘*T had a parcel by Adams Express a few 
years since. It was that little gold box on my 
centre-table, of exquisite workmanship outside, 
and more exquisite still inside, for it was filled 
with gold dust. And folded at the bottom of the 
box was a little parchment engrossed with what 
appeared to be a gift to me of the freedom of the 
city of San Juacita. And I always supposed that 
He must be the Mayor.” 

‘* Well, well!” said Rob, when Aunt Lenore 
had finished. ‘‘I don’t see but that you and 
cousin Quintilia, mother, are on equal ground. 
She sent her burglar to Coventry, and you sent 
yours to California. You put your burglar into 
office; and she put hers into jail.” 








ADVICE GRATIS. 


HE passion for proselytizing—for making 

converis—for imposing our own modes of 
thinking and acting on others, is not confined to 
religion, or the more serious affairs of life; it 
penetrates the most trivial details of existence. 
Nearly every man believes himself to be infallible 
in all he does, and wishes to share his infallibil- 
ity with others. He rises at six o’clock every 
morning, and consequently wishes every body, 
old or young, idle or busy, strong or weak, to 
rise at the same hour. He plunges into a cold 
bath the moment he rises, and, consequently, 
wishes every body to indulge in the luxury or 
penalty of early cold bathing, without reference 
to habits or constitution, He eats underdone 





steaks for breakfast, and wishes every body to 
do the same. He dines early or late, as the 
case may be, but whatever may be his hours he 
always wishes to impose them on his friends and 
acquaintances. He drinks claret instead of beer, 
or beer instead of claret, and is resolved that 
every body shall patronize his favorite drink. 
He has faith in a particular doctor, or a partic- 
ular medicine, and every one must share this 
faith, if he can possibly make them. His at- 
tempts at conversion are sometimes only amiable 
and foolish, but in most cases they are dogmatic 
and disagreeable. He knows, or thinks he knows, 
the best wine-merchant ; and he wears, or thinks 
he wears, the best clothes, made by the best tailor. 
He goes to a particular watering-place, and all 
his friends must go there also; or he changes his 
mind, and prefers the bustle of foreign travel, 
and all his friends must follow his example. His 
favorite books, his favorite opera, his favorite 
pictures must be made other people’s favorites ; 
and his antipathies in matters of art must be 
made other people's antipathies. He hates driv- 
ing or he likes driving; he hates walking or he 
likes walking; he hates riding or he likes riding; 
but whatever he hates or whatever he likes must 
be hated or admired by his companions. He in- 
vests his money in particular schemes, or he de- 
clines to speculate in any thing more risky than 
the national funds, and his commercial judgment 
must regulate the investmen’‘s of his friends. He 
admires one system of educution, or he hates an- 
other, or he objects to all recognized systems, 
and those who know him must think as he does. 
The Great Mogul is not more tyrannical; the 
Pope is not more exacting. 

What he gains by this passion for proselytizing 
he oped never asks himself. He may grat- 
ify his sense of self-importance, but he does so 
by incurring great trouble and responsibility. 
The responsibility may not be pressing, but it 
exists nevertheless. Out of twenty more or less 
patient or impatient listeners he may make one 
convert, and this convert may not be benefited 
by the conversion. A sedentary man may be 
started on walks that overtax his strength; a 
weak creature may be hurried into an illness by 
being baked in a Turkish bath, or chilled in a 
cold-water tank. An impressionable man may 
be ruined by an injudicious speculation, and all 
by the advice of our practical dogmatist. The 
pleasure of giving advice and seeing it followed 
is dearly bought by the giver. If the advice is 
bad the adviser is blamed by those who took it, 
and by hundreds who knew that it was going to 
be taken; and if it is good, and proves success- 
ful, the adviser is rarely thanked for his trouble, 








TABLE SERVING. 


HERE have been endless discussions as to 
the relative merits of the two systems of 
serving; named, rather arbitrarily, the one a /a 
Frangaise, the other a la Russe. The first con. 
sists in setting the whole of a course on the table 
at once, taking each dish off to carve it; in the 
second mode the dishes are brought to table al- 
ready cut up, which makes it difficult to present 
them otherwise than in fragments, set up togeth- 
er again in the best practicable way. 

The differences of opinion as to which is the 
best of these two systems have now nearly been 
settled, as most questions of this kind are, by a 
compromise. Both systems have their advant- 
ages and disadvantages; the mode of serving 2 
la Russe is undeniably simpler and more expedi- 
tious than that @ la F’rangaise, the complications 
and slowness of which have been justly criticised; 
but in the former system the necessity of cutting 
up all the dishes before the guests see them puts 
an end to the opportunities of decoration, which 
many cooks turned to so good account, and tends 
to destroy the tasteful and rich appearance which 
formerly characterized high-class cookery. 

On the other hand, we must admit that it is 
very objectionable to keep such dishes waiting on 
the table as are likely to suffer thereby: dish 
warmers and covers are of little avail; for many 
of the most recherché dishes require to be eaten 
immediately they leave the kitchen. In such 
cases there need be no uncertainty as to the right 
mode of serving; it would be folly to make a 
display of dishes of this kind, which can not wait. 
The question of appearance must be made quite 
subordinate to that of consumption. ‘Thus, when 
weighing the pro and contra of both modes of 
serving, there is little need to waver long between 
one or the other; the compromise is self-indicated 
by experience. 

For instance, nothing is to prevent putting on 
the table, to dress and deck it as it should be, 
first, large cold pieces, capable of receiving such 
great richness of ornamentation; also removes 
and hot entrées, which are generally equal to 
waiting on the dish-warmers without deteriora- 
ting. 

In this way the guests, when they sit down, 
will not be greeted by a table decked out merely 
with fruit, compétes, bronze articles of verti, vases 
of flowers, and similar objects, little nourishing 
in themselves, and unlikely to act as appetizers, 
so as to insure justice being done to the dinner 
about to follow. 

Neither will there be any objection to merely 
sending round the cut-up dishes, which require 
immediate eating, without seeking to use them 
for show purposes. By these means the dinner 
will be sooner and more evenly served, and am- 
ple time will be obtained to carve the large dishes 
properly. 

I aver that a dinner presented in this way, 
from the fusion of both systems, can not fail to 
please the cook who has prepared it, and the 
guests who partake of it; the latter will not 
pause to consider whether they have been served 
more particularly @ da Frangaise or & la Russe ; 
but they will admit that the dinner has realized 
the essentials of gastronomy, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Ocroner 17, 1868> 











—that nothing very good 
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LINES 


TO A FELLOW-PASSENGER ALIGHTING AT A 
SUBURBAN RAILWAY STATION. 

O auap young father, coming from the city— 
One, maybe, of the throng who think the gate 
Of heaven will swing unto their camels’ freight, 

Though mountaifious with riches—%were a pity 

Not to joy with you in the sweet embrace 

Of wife and infant at your stoppingplace. 

And, fortunate father! if your blushes rise, 
Confessing all the error of the day, 

And that even as this child the way 

Into the Kingdom lies, and only lies, 


So much allow me of self-righteonsness, 
For I am jealous of your tender greeting ; 
Me there awaits no little oné’s caress, 
My coming sets no baby-heart to beating. 
And in your ointment I must find some fly, 
Or from excess of envy I shall die. 


Ah, wait a little! thus it shall not be 

Always—no, nor for long; 

Not in a day bloomed your paternity, 

And I am young. 

Wait, then, and if you will, exult, 

But not too prondly, in your morning glories ; 
At noon my modest garden-plot consult, 

And you shall see upspringing 
The rarest flower that earth can show, 

On which the winds shall fear to blow, 
The sun to shine too fiercely, or 
The chill rain recklessly to pour ; 

And you shall hear me singing: 
“Shepherds! among the number reckon me 
Of those blest souls that dwell in Arcady"— 

Et ego in Arcadia, pastores ! 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


ITE question as to the fitness of women for } 


the medical profession has been solved in 
this country in the practical way usual with our 
people. The daughters of America, waiving all 
theories on the subject, have set to work and 
turned themselvés ‘into doctors, and with such 
good effect that they are already sharing the 
‘fees in all the large cities with their male com- 
petitors. In England they are more slow to 
act, and, though appareutly disposed to follow 
our example, they retain evidently some mis- 
givings as to the fitness of women for the prac- 
tice of medicine. A writer who, in the last 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine, discusses the 
question at length, thinks that the doubt some- 
times expressed, as to whether average women 
have sufficient force of brain to justify the hope of 
success in a pursuit which makes a considerable 
demand upon mental power, is difficult to answer 
in the absence of data to go upon. Till women 
have the same educational advantages as men 
there can be no basis of comparison. ‘All wo- 
men who do any thing are self-made, and can 
only be fairly compared with self-made men. 
The achievements in science and literature of 
such women as Mrs. Somerville, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Anna Swanwick, and the author of 
‘*Adam Bede” must be taken as representing, 
besides what is actually accomplished, a reserve 
of force expended in overcoming special obsta- 
cles. For women have to contend, not only 


with the negative drawbacks of incomplete edu- 
cation and a secluded life, but also with that 
peculiarly subtle and deadening influence which 
consists in feeling constantly—or, at least, till 
they have conquered a high place for themselves 





is. expected from them. 
Among all the heavy bur- 
dens and di nents 
which weigh them down 
there is, perhaps, none 
more universally depress- 


of their strength is con- 
sumed in the struggle. 
Effort can not be put forth 
without corresponding ex- 
haustion, In the mean 
| time the success which 
~ has been attained by wo- 
‘men, in the face of pe- 
culiar difficulties, encour- 
ages a sanguine estimate 
of what they may do un- 
der more favorable cir- 
cumstances, 

The same consideration 
must be borne in mind 
while dealing with the 
further question, Have 
women sufficient physical 
and nervous strength to 
endure so arduous a life? 
Will they not break down 
in the attempt? 

It is tolerably easy to 
answer this question in so 
far as it relates to the in- 
fluence of the mere stud 
of medicine on the heal 
of the student. No one 
who knows what the 
course of study really is 
doubts that women of 
good average health could 
prepare themselves for ex- 
amjnation without any un- 
due tax upon either their 
mental or physical pow- 
ers. ‘The important part 
of the question is that 

_ which relates to the after- 
life of practice as a phy- 
sician. 

Are women strong 

‘enough for that? In the 

“absence of experience we 

is can but suggest a few 
considerations which tend to reassure us on this 
point. It may be noticed, in the first place, with 
regard to physical strength, that wherever it: is 

needed in other callings women are not, as a 

rule, incapacitated by the want of it. A physi- 
cian would not need to be so strong as a nurse, 

a washer-woman, or a char-woman. She might 

be nitich weaker, physically, than the woman 
who stands behin@ a @ounter or who does nee- 
dle-work for fourteen hours daily. Moreover, the 
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life empty of any keen interest, empty ef invig- 
orating moral and intellectual discipline — is 
merely ‘‘rather dull.” It is terribly demoraliz- 
ing. ~ It is the immediate parent of hysteria, in- 
sanity, and vice. 

An objection of even greater practical weight 
is, that if women entered the medical profession 
one of two things would happen: either they 
would marry, and by so doing lose the benefit 
of all that had been spent on their professional 
education, or they would be tempted to abandon 
their natural sphere as wives and mothers, and, 
in fact, to give up their raison d’étre. Assum- 
ing for a moment that a married woman could 
not practice as a physician, and that, therefore, 
a woman would have to choose between mairy- 
ing and remaining in her profession, it may be 
fairly asked if to have such a choice would be a 
misfortune either to herself or to any one else? 
Is it desirable that women should be driven into 
marriage by the erection of artificial barriers be- 
fore every other path leading to happiness and 
dignity? Would any man like to think that he 
had been taken into the holiest and closest of 
relationships as the only mode of escape from 
an ennui which was rapidly becoming intolera- 
ble? Men give up a good deal for the sake of 
marriage — would it injure a woman to have 
something to give up also? A profession which 
brings to those who practice it worthily a source 
of keen and lasting interest, and the dignity of a 

sociak positicn, would remove the humilia- 
tion of celibacy, while it would not hinder the 
right kind of marriage. 

But it is not necessary to assume that a wo- 
man must certainly abandon her profession if 
she marries, This would not be the result if 
she had no children. Childless wives—and they 
number one-eighth of all married women—are 
not much less in need of an occupation than 
they were before marriage; and a woman who 
had previously had the care of a house in addi- 
tion to her professional work would find no diffi- 
culty in combining both duties afterward. The 
fact of her marriage would perhaps increase the 
“value of her services as a physician to some of 
her patients. Even if she had children it is dif- 
ficult to see why she should not retain her con- 
sulting-room practice, although it might be nec- 
“essary to give up some of the general family: vis- 
iting. In the lower branches of the profession, 
where the consulting-room practice bears a very 
‘small proportion to the visiting, a married wo- 
man with children could still share the practice 
with her husband if he were a doctor. They 
could: work together as partners even if, owing 
to her other duties, she could not undertake as 
much of the work as he did. The experiment 
has been successfully tried here in America, 
where there are many examples of wives work- 
ing with their husbands with signal advantage. 

In thus expressing our opinion that women 
physicians need not consider.themselves pledged 
to celibacy, it must be understood that we refer 
only to those who have completed the course as 
students, and have gained a foothold of their 





demand for both muscular and nervous strength 
comes gradually to a physician. During the 
first few years of professional life he is not over- 
whelmed with work, and he has time to become 
accustomed to a fair amount of exertion. When 
in really full practice he can afford to spare him- 
self much fatigue, as, for instance, by keeping a 


carriage instead of using cabs or walking. ‘The | 


same is true of night-work.' Inexperienced peo- 
ple are apt to think that, because a doctor is 


sometimes called up, he scarcely ever gets a : 


good ‘night’s rest; whereas the truth probably 
is, that-a physician in even large practice is not 


often called up more than once or twice in the 


week. 

With regard to the mental strain involved in 
a physician’s life, it must be remembered that 
there is a good deal of practice which does not 
bring anxiety. A young physician is more or 
less anxious about all but the most trivial cases 
when he has not much practice. As his expe- 
rience widens he finds the work more easy, and 
the proportion of cases which tax his nervous 
strength does not very rapidly increase. For 
some years, too, it is his duty to obtain in all 
serious cases the support of an opinion based 
upon wider experience than his own, and by 
doing so he is relieved of much of the responsi- 
bility and anxiety he would otherwise incur. 
Moreover, as his knowledge increases he learns 
to recognize the cases in which the failure of 
his art is certain, cases beyond the skill of any 
physician ;‘ he sees what is not to be done, and 
from that: moment is anxious only to relieve 
suffering: he can not be anxious about a result 
which is beyond his control. 

It is possible, however, that some women would 
be unable to free themselves from what might be- 
come an intolerable burden of anxiety. Also to 
some the gonstant sight of suffering would be 
more tharfcould be borne without serious in- 
jury to health. The condition of exalted, al- 
most morbid sensibility, in which every sense is 
preternaturally acute, and every mental act a 
keen excitement—the condition which, in the 
absence of an English name, is known as état 
nerveux—would certainly unfit its victim for the 
work of a physician. But, happily, this is a rare 
and exceptional condition, and one which a life 
of unselfish and varied activity.is the least likely 
to engender. In considering the effect any pro- 
posed change in the lives and habits of women 
may possibly have upon their health, we must 
not forget what may be urged against the mode 
of life now prescribed. It is conceivable that a 
life of greater activity and of increased responsi- 
bility might be found too exacting in some indi- 
vidual cases. What we have to consider is 
whether this risk is worth incurring. No one 
knows how many women there are whose phys- 
ical and mental health is now destroyed by the 
dreary vacuity of the lives they are compelled to 





lead. It is not true that enforced idleness—a 


own in the profession by some years of steady 





and diligent work as general practitioners or as 
physicians. If they choose to re or 
immediately after receiving their diploma, they © 
must be prepared to give up the hope of attain- 
ing eminence in their profession, or indeed any 
independent position at all.. Even in this case 
they would probably have no cause to regret 
their knowledge of medicine. 





THE CROSSING SWEEPERS. 
By EDMUND KIRKE. 


Aut the day long, with naked feet, 

In the driving rain and the blinding sleet, 

In the biting cold and the scorching heat, 

The boys stand there in the crowded street, 
Saying to all who pass that way: 
“A penny, Sir—a penny, pray; 
We've swept the crossing—every stone— 
Till it’s clean as a broom and dry as a bone, 
And you can cross without wetting your feet: 
A penny, Sir, for something to eat.” 

But a surly word or an angry frown 

Is all they can get—those waifs of the town. 


All the day long, from morn till night, 

In the garish sun and the dim gas-light, 

Ahungered and cold, in wretched plight, 

Those boys stand there, a piteous sight; 
But never a passer stops to ask 
If they get bread by their thankless task; 
And never a Christian gives a thought 
To the tender souls his Lord has bought; 
For things like these can have no needs; 
In God’s great garden they are but weeds. 

So on they go, in their saintly pride, 

Like him of old, on the other side. 


The moon comes out, and the stars look down 
With pitiful eyes on the pitiless town, — 
And then these waifs whom none will own 
Sink down to sleep on the cold, gray stone. 
To sleep, and to dream of another day, 
In some fair country, far away, 
Where all the streets—so they've been told— 
Are paved with gems and shining gold; 
And many a sweeper rides about 
In gaudy livery and grand turn-out; 
And many a poor, neglected thing, 
Becomes a great and mighty king. 


Dream on, poor boys, nor wake again, 
In the blinding sleet and the driving rain; 
Where all for you is sin or pain— 
The pauper’s bed or the walk of Cain. 
Better than that is the silent flow 
Of the peaceful river there below; 
For in its depths is a pitchy slime 
That is purer far than vice or crime; 
- And on its breast is a wintry tide 
That is kinder far than the men of pride, 
Who build great temples of goodly stones, 
And leave to perish Christ's little ones, 


—-—— ——$—$_——— 
————— 
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CHAPTER XI. 
PUSS-IN-BOOTS. 


Ir was not very long before the Prince’s ten- 
ants in Horn and its neighborhood began to feel 
the pressure of an unseen hand, which weighed 
rather heavily upon them in various ways. The 
new land-steward, Major von Groll, was by no 
means a popular character in the district. He 
was never seen, and it was therefore safe to at- 
tribute to him all the disagreeable and tyrannous 
qualities which the imaginations of the people 
who suffered from the severity of his rule were 
able to conjure up. True, he used a cat’s-paw 
to pull sundry ripe, plump, temptingly-cooked 
chestnuts out of the fire—a very soft cat’s-paw 
covered with a velvet glove. But what comfort 
was this, seeing that the chestnuts were infalli- 
bly taken? - And then, too, poor Grimalkin got 
scorched in the process. 

A mild, fair-spoken gentleman was the Herr 
Justizrath ; always ready to listen to reason and 
to sympathize with trouble. But his chief, the 
Major, was inexorable. It cut him (Von Schlep- 
pers) to the heart to be obliged to refuse to renew 
a lease, or to have to raise a rent, or to eject a 
tenant. But his duty clearly was to carry out the 


by any representation of the effect of his conduct 
upon those whom he looked on as his inferiors, 
would have been about as hopeless as to try to 
persuade him to leave off riding on the plea that 
his horses considered equestrian exercise to be 
highly objectionable. His mind was ‘inconceiv- 
ably indolent. ‘Thinking was a process utterly 
distasteful, difficult, and laborious to the Major. 
So much the more tenaciously did he cling to any 
conviction once arrived at. He had arrived at 
the conviction that it would be profitable, and in 
no way degrading, to accept office under the 
Prince of Detmold. He had also, assisted by 
his wife, arrived at the conviction that Von 
Schleppers (himself a well-born man, and there- 
fore, to some extent, a fellow-creature) ought to, 
and could, and would bear the main burden of 
the business. ‘The duties of a real acting land- 
steward were, it seemed, onerous enough; in- 
volving memory, clearness, activity, and consid- 
erable special knowledge for their due perform- 
ance. All Von Schleppers’s explanations and 
observations served but to puzzle the ex-cavalry 
officer, and to convince him that he could not 
do better in the interests of the Prince than 
leave matters as much as possible in the lawyer's 
hands. ‘ 

Meanwhile Lawyer von Schleppers was steadily 
making hay—the Prince’s hay, of course—while 
the sun shone. But his business employments 
did not prevent him from prosecuting those pri- 
vate studies of character in which he considered 
himself to be so acute. 

‘*Every scrap of information about people is 
of value, and comes to be useful some time or 
other.” 

So thought the Justizrath in justification of 
what some might have stigmatized as mere idle 
curiosity. But the truth was that Von Schlep- 
pers had the magpie instincts of acquisitiveness 





orders of the Prince’s steward, And he must say, 
hard as it was in many 
cases to make the ad- 
mission, he must, as a 
jurist, confess that the 
Herr Major von Groll 
had law if not justice 
on his side, and always 
kept strictly, though 
sternly, within the lim- 
its of his right. 

Poor Grimalkin! 

It struck some people 
as singular that Major |’; 
von Groll, who was a : = 
stranger in the Princi- ; G 
pality, should possess so / 
intimate a knowledge of £ 
the state of affairs in 
Detmold. And such 3 
persons as found this | | \3 
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strange, frequently ex- 
pressed their wonder to 
Lawyer von Schleppers. |} 
** Ay, ay,” he would | 
answer, dreamily. *‘In- {j) 
deed, indeed! Well, I 
own that I am some- 
times surprised- myself 
at the extent of the Herr 
Land-steward’s private Yi \ 
information. Yes, I FY \ 
don’t mind saying that it 
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frequently surprises me. ! j 
And, to speak truth, I 











have more than once 

















doubted his accuracy on == 
certain points, and have === 
said to him, ‘Lieber 
Herr von Groll, I think 
that here you are mis- 
taken. The rent has (2 
hitherto been so many iz 
thalers,andnotsomany, |== 
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and the value of the = 
land has not increased 

in such proportion as to 

make it fair to the ten- 

ant to raise his rent.’ I desire above every thing 
to be fair to the tenant—always with due regard 
to the interests of my gracious master, his high- 
ness. But I have always been wrong in my facts. 
Always wrong. Ach Himmel! The Herr Major 
von Groll knows it all as I know my alphabet. 
And you see in Bopp’s time I had no chance of 
knowing much of the land-steward’s business. 
Because old Bopp—rest his soul, an excellent 
man !—did the work of managing the estate him- 
self, and only employed me professionally when .- 
any case of litigation arose. It is nominally the 
same now. Oh yes, quite the same—nominally. 
But— 

And then people would go away and say how 
hard it was that the foreign Major should take 
the salary, while the indefatigable Justizrath did 
the work. And in the privacy of their own 
houses many would go a step farther than this, 
and regret that Herr von Schleppers had not all 
the power in his own hands, since, if he had the 
power, poor folks would surely meet with kind- 
ness and consideration. All which would of 
course have surprised the Justizrath very much 
could he have heard it. E 

Poor Grimalkin ! P 

On his return home after the visit he had paid 
to Horn, the old lawyer set to work in earnest to 
initiate Major von Groll into the duties of his 
new office. But it was an up-hill task... Von 
Groll was—if not, as Frau von Schleppers had 
so trenchantly observed, ‘‘ as stupid as an owl” — 
still a slow-witted, simple, solemn-man. -- His two 
predominant ideas were, firstly, that nobility of 
birth conferred almost, limitless privileges, and 
rendered its possessor incalculably superior to all 
other mortals who weré-not born noble 3 and sec- 
ondly, that it behooved a gentleman, out of respect 
for himself and his order, to use this superiority 
and these privileges with forbearance. ‘To have 








what sort of people were these Lehmanns, and 
whether he had brought any message for Liese. 

‘*Dear me!” said the Justizrath, dreamily ; 
‘*T had forgotten all about that. Yes, yes; kind 
greetings, hearty greetings, for the Mttle maid. 
I must deliver them, if I can think of it.» What 
sort of people are they? Oh, good, quiet coun- 
try-folk. A fine old homestead, and a well-filled 
garner. Lehmann has that hill-side meadow too 
cheap, though. To be sure; Liese’s kin, eh? 
Ay, ay, ay!” 

He continued to ‘‘ forget”. the message to 
Liese, until an opportunity occurred of delivering 
it without witnesses. . Frau von Schleppers had 
promised to grace with her presence a little ré- 
union at the house of Frau von Groll. The Jus- 
tizrath’ was invited also, but he never gave an 
unconditional assent to such invitations. Busi- 
ness as he avowed—and the Blue Pigeon, as he 
did not avow—had superior claims on him to 
those even of such highly polite society as was to 
meet at the Von Grolls’. He might be able to 
look in during the evening, or he might not. As 
soon as his wife had set off for the party he went 
into his own den, and, taking out a bulky leath- 
er pocket-book—the same which had figured at 
the Pied Lamb—began attentively to examine 
some hieroglyphical notes in it. 

‘*Humph !” muttered the Justizrath ; ‘‘ seven- 
teen in April last. She has been thirteen years 
with them, the housewife told me. Thirteen 
from seventeen. Only four years old. Well, 
well, all information is valuable. Sure to come 
in, every scrap.” 

With that he slowly rubbed his hands over one 
another, and walked into the kitchen. 

There sat Lieschen, with a great brass pan on 
her knees, which brass pan she was polishing and 
rubbing until it shone in the fire-light like gold. 
A row of brass and pewter pots and dish-covers, 
already brightened by her busy hands, stood glis- 


“LIESE! LIESE, I SAY! WHO WAS IT THAT CAME JUST NOW?” 


loved collecting and hiding odds-and-ends of in- 
formation, even when it was out of the question 
that he should ever be able to use them. 

Much stealthy enjoyment had the Justizrath 
in thinking over his evening at the Pied Lamb 
in Horn. And he did not forget to keep a quiet 
watch on Liese. He thought he had discovered 
the ‘‘patriot” who instilled hero-worship into 
her simple little mind, in the mild apothecary, 
Herr Peters. But then that shy smile! Could 
the thought of the spectacled, middle - aged, 
sandy-haired apothecary have conjured up that 
look on Liese’s pretty face? It appeared unlike- 
ly, but the Justizrath von Schleppers knew very 
well that in judging of such matters the words 
**likely” and ‘‘ unlikely” ought to be blotted out 
of one’s dictionary. Jack and Jill seldom come 
together in accordance with the preconceived 
theories of their friends as to what would be fit- 
ting and desirable; and their friends are not un- 
frequently very angry in consequence. The Jus- 
tizrath was by no means angry, however, because 
he thought he had discovered something which 
it had been intended to keep secret from him. 
Von Schleppers would have been grieved if you 
had murdered his brother—he was a far from in- 
human man—but it would have been a decided 
consolation to him to have found out how you 
did it, 

When the old lawyer returned home from 
Horn he gave the wife of his bosom a full ac- 
count of his doings there. Mathilde was duly 
edified by the progress her lord had made in 
learning by heart the carte du pays of so con- 
siderable a portion of the scene of his future op- 
erations. Regarding only one part of his adven- 
tures did he show'some reticence in his recital to 
-Mathilde.. That was his visit to Lehmann’s 
farm. Frau von Schleppers, knowing that her 
husband had been in the neighborhood of her 





endeavored to sway Major Ferdinand yon Groll 


serving-maid’s home, asked with some curiosity 





tening on the dresser. As she rubbed she sang 
softly to herself with the little bird-like chirp I 
have spoken of before, and her head was bent 
down, so that she did not see her master enter. 
Hear him she could not; for, noisy as the clap- 
ping slippers were sometimes, their wearer could 
shuffle along quietly enough when it so pleased 
him. 

“* Liese !” 

** Ach, Herr Justizrath! 
call me? I didn’t hear you.’ 
. “Ay, ay, child; how you jumped! Do you 
know what folks would say if you were a fine 
lady, eh?” 

‘** N—o, Sir,” stammered Liese, blushing vio- 
lently. 

‘* Why, they would say to your face that your 
nervous organization was extremely delicate; 
and they would say behind your back that you 
were a lump of affectation. Your mother is a 
braver woman than you, little Lieschen. It 
wouldn’t be easy to frighten her, I’m thinking.” 

‘*My mother, Sir? Ach Gott! Poor mother 
is dead, gnadiger Herr, these many years.” 

Here a big round tear dropped on the brass 
pan and dimmed its lustre; and then Liese’s 
slender wrist resumed its rapid oscillations to 
and fro with redoubled activity. 

‘Oh, true, child, true! There, there, I’m 
sorry, I’m sorry. What would you have? I be- 
lieve I am the most absent man in the world.” 

The Justizrath threw as much kindness into 
his voice as he knew how, and expressed his re- 
gret by thrusting out his yellow tortoise-like 
head, and wagging it deprecatingly from side to 
side. So he stood and rubbed his hands over 
the fire in his old fashion, and gradually seemed 
to lapse into one of his waking dreams, and to 
be abstracted from all outward circumstances. 

Liege dried her eyes and scrubbed away at the 
brass pan; and she found the employment sodthe 


Bitte! Did you 
? 








her fluttered spirits very efficaciously. I have no 
idea that this panacea for over-sensitive nerves 
will ultimately supersede aromatic vinegar or eau 
de Cologne, but I throw out tne hint for the 
benefit of those whom it may concern. 

Presently Liese looked up, and beheld her 
master still planted before the fire as though he 
had taken root there. 

‘¢ He must have come into the kitchen to give 
me some order, or to ask me some question, and 
has forgotten all about it,” thought she. So she 
made bold to speak to him. 

‘Were you seeking any thing, gniidiger Herr?” 

The Justizrath slowly turned his dull eyes upon 
her, and then answered, after a pause, ‘** Right, 
child, right—I had nearly forgotten. I have to 
deliver a message to you from your—from the 
good people at the farm yonder.” 

**Oh! you saw them then, Sir? How was 
my dear cousin Franz? And cousin Hanne?” 
This last a shade less eagerly than the first in- 
quiry. 

“T saw them. Yes. Both the farmer and 
the hansfrau. They were well, and they sent 
you—let me see—ay, they sent you lovingest 
greetings. ‘Those were Lehmann’s very words. 
I am scrupulous to be exact. A message in- 
trusted to you should be as precious as a sum of 
money given into your charge, and it would be 
equally wrong to take away a word from the one 
as a doit from the other. Remember that, little 

” 

‘Yes, Sir,” answered Liese, humbly. 

And she thought within herself what a good 
true-hearted man the Herr Justizrath was, and 
what a weak little fool she must be to be afraid 
of him. 

** They said too,” proceeded Von Schleppers, 
*¢ that they should send you over another parcel 
at the first opportunity.” 

‘* Heart’s thanks, gnidiger Herr.” 

**T saw more than 
one friend of yours in 
Horn, Liese. ‘There 
was the fat landlord, a 
solid-minded, honest fel- 
low. And the old kiis- 
ter—what’s his name? 
—and Peters the apoth- 
ecary.” 

Again the bright flush 
flitted over Liese’s face, 
and the shy smile hov- 
ered round her lips. 

“Oho!” thought the 
old lawyer, sagely; ‘$I 
was right enough. That 
look was most surely not 
called up by the thought 
of the ancient sacristan. 
The lank, sandy-haired 
seller of drugs is the ‘ pa- 
triot,’ after all.” 

You see the Justiz- 
rath did not know that 
theancient sacristan had 
a nephew who was nei- 
ther.lank nor sandy- 
haired. 

**Peters brought you 
a parcel from home 
some time ago, did he 
not ?” said Von Schlep- 
pers, speaking careless- 
ly, but watching the girl 
narrowly out of his cold 
cunning eyes, 

“Yes, Sir, he did. 
But I did not see him. 
I was out on an errand 
for mistress.” 

The remembrance of 
the pink satin note-pa- 

==| per, and of the meeting 

with Otto, combined to 
deepen Liese’s blush. 

‘*Hehas known youa 

long time, this Peters?” 

*¢ Almost all my life. He remembers my com- 
ing to Horn in cousin Franz’s wagon after poor 
mother died. I can scarce remember that my- 
self. 

Ting, ting, ting, jingled the house-bell, as 
though tugged at by strong, fearless fingers. 
Liese jumped up, and then stood hesitating. 

**Tt’s too soon for mistress to be home yet,” 
said she. ‘‘I wonder who it can be!” 

‘You are surely not afraid to open the door, 
Liese ?” said the Justizrath, testily. ‘‘ No doubt 
it is some client come to consult me. Say I’m 
busy, very busy—d’ye hear ?—but that you will 
ask if I can see any one-should the case be urgent. 
Wait until I am in my study before you open the 
door.” 

Then the master of the house shuffled away to 
his sanctum, and closed, but did not quite shut 
the door. . It would ill have comported with his 
social or professional dignity to have been caught 
in the kitchen. He had scarcely gained his own 
room when a second vigorous pull set the wire 
quivering, and made the thin-voiced bell jangle 
noisily. 

He listened stealthily, and heard Liese’s falter- 
ing footsteps approach the house-door. ‘‘ What 
a little timid fool the girl is!” muttered her mas- 
ter, impatiently. He heard the bolt withdrawn, 
and almost immediately afterward a little ex- 
clamation from Liese; then another voice—a 
man’s, as it seemed. But not all the sharpness 
of the Justizrath’s hearing enabled him to dis- 
tinguish what was said, and he did not venture 
to advance nearer, lest he should be caught by 
the visitor whose approach he momentarily ex- 
pected. All at once, after a more protracted 
colloquy than he had anticipated, the house- 
door was closed and bolted, and the Justizrath, 
turning to his desk with a rapidity of movement 
which would have much surprised any of his ac- 
quaintance who should have witnessed it, plunged 
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papers. 
“ Well?” said the Justizrath, looking up. 
 Lapnine pagary 'y for me, please, Sir.” 
** For 9 
“Yes; a friend of mine is going to Horn to- 
morrow, and came to ask if I had any message 
to send home.” 


round quietly and trotted into the kitchen again 
before her master could recover from his astonish- 
ment. By-and-by he called gpt to her: 


‘*Liese! Liese, I say! was it that came 
just now?” 

“A friend of mine, gnidiger Herr, is going to 
Horn, and called to ask if—” 

“Ta, ta, ta, child! Yon said all that. Who 
was it?” 

**Oh! the g man at the stationer’s shop, 
Sir; Herr itt’s assistant,” answered Liese, 
greatly abashed. 


The Justizrath dismissed her with a wave of 


his pen. 

‘*Humph!” thought he, with a vivid recollec- 
tion of the cadaverous boy whom he had seen 
through Herr Schmitt’s shop- window, “this 
meek little damsel of ours has an odd enough 
taste in admirers. Or maybe this youth—who, 
by-the-way, comes pealing at the front bell with 
a boldness worthy of the ‘patriot’ himself—is 
only a tool and messenger of Peters’s.” 

At half past eight o’clock the lawyer set forth 
to fetch his wife away from the festive and fash- 
ionable society at Major von Groll’s. But never 
a word did old Puss-in-boots say to his Mathilde 
about Liese Lehmann’s evening visitor. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ROBABLY there are few architectural struc- 
tures in our city which will be of such ab- 
sorbing interest to ladies during the month of 
November as the magnificent retail store of Mr. 
A. T. Stewart. The opening of the new section 
will make this, beyond comparison, the largest 
and most elegant retail ary-goee establishment 
in the world. The entire building has about 
200 feet frontage on both Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, and feet on Tenth Street, and is six 
stories above the street with basement and sub- 
cellar. The superficial area of each floor is near- 
ly two acres, and of all the floors, including the 
basements, more than twelve acres. The sub- 
cellar is to be used for storing its before 
they are opened to the public; and the base- 
ment, which is amply lighted from the street, 
will be filled with every variety of t known 
in the markets of the world. e first story will 
be the most beautiful portion of the edifice. It 
is to be divided into sections, each devoted to 
some special department, the ds being so ar- 
ranged as to be perfectly displayed without ob- 
structing the view of the room. Near the cen- 
tre an immense rotunda will rise to a height of 
more than one hundred feet, the top of which is 
tesselated glass. This rotunda is supported by 
heavy iron columns, which are elaborately em- 
bossed; and in each story the sides of the ro- 
tunda are surrounded by ornamented balus- 
trades. The second story is devoted to cloaks, 
shawls, traveling suits, and similar special arti- 
cles. ‘The third story is occupied by the “‘cut- 
ting” department, where garments of every kind 
are cut according to the most approved styles. 
These are made - in the fourth and fifth stories. 
A sixth story, which has been added to the whole 
building, will be used for storing purposes. 
Two tanks for supplying water to every part of 
the building are upon this floor. All the stories 
are well lighted and ventilated. In the sub-cel- 
lar there are four large boilers for generating 
steam by which the entire building is to be heat- 
ed, also the engine by which the four large ele- 
vators connected with the upper part of the 
building are to be raised. The new additions 
to this establishment, which are now nearly com- 
pleted, are in accordance with the original de- 
sign of the architect, and will result in a struc- 
ture of extraordinary symmetry, grandeur, and 
solidity. 





The first sewing-machine is said to have been 
invented by Madersperger, a German citizen of 
Vienna, in 1815. ut the inventor was not a 
man calculated to successfully introduce it; and 
the public mind was too much occupied in po- 
litical and national affairs to receive any new 
impression easily.’ Mr. Corliss, of engine fame, 
invented a sewing-machine, which was in con- 
stant use in his family, and he fully intended to 
have it patented, but was so busied with his 
te engine that he neglected it until it was too 

ate. 





A gentleman, who has ascended the snowy 
range of the Colorado, says that flowers were 
blossoming to the very summit, and among 
them the most fragrant ones of the mountains. 
In some cases they were growing up through 
the snow and ice, and in one instance he was 
compelled to break the ice with his heel before 
he could get the flower. 





An anecdote is related of the English actress 
Clara Fisher, which illustrates her happy con- 
ception of character, and her extraordinary pres- 
ence of mind. On one occasion she was to per- 
sonate Richard IIT., and a new and elegant crown 
had been made for her. It was accidentally made 
too small, and was with difficulty kept on the 
head. When Richard, personated by Clara, de- 
scended from the throne in the presence of his 
nobles, and was delivering one of his most im- 
passioned speeches, the crown fell off upon the 
stage. Little Clara took no notice of the cir- 
cumstance, but concluded her speech with the 
same energy and commanding deportment with 
which it commenced; then beckoning to Cates- 
by to approach, ‘*Catesby,”’ she said, pointing to 
the fallen diadem, and stood erect and motion- 





the brief mandate understood, 
solemnly replaced it on her brow. less 
rformer might have found it difficult to save 
whole scene from derision; but she, sternly 
maintaining the royal character she had as- 
sumed, commanded the respect and admiration 
of the audience. 


less, with the haughty dignity of monarchy, until, 
. = he lifted it and 





In Russia ladies eat and sleep so much that 
when quite young they grow out of what we 
wo as good shape and proportion ; 
but there excessive corpulence is thought per- 
fectl; . How beautiful and thick she 
is!” they regard as a complimentary phrase. 


Diamonds threaten to become too common. 
Those who have money to lavish may be ob! 
to look around for something else upon ch 
to — it. A French chemist has discovered 
a method for producing diamonds, colorless, col- 
0) or black. They are obtained from cast iron 
in a liquid state, by means of a current of dry 
chlorine, introduced into the crucible containin,; 
the iron. produces the crystallization 0’ 
the carbon in the iron, and thus the diamonds. 
The required shade is given to the crystals by 
means of metallic oxyds of different colors. 








Many years an intelligent boy was sent to 
sdhoet wie onens of iis ane But his teacher 
could not make him learn his letters, and flogged 
him again and in in old-fashioned style.— 
Still the boy could not or would not distinguish 
A from B, and he was finally given over as in- 
corrigibly stupid. Yet he was bright enough in 
many re outside of books, and though he 
could not learn to read, he was not behind his 
mates in other knowledge that came within his 
power. It was not until he had attained his 
majority that, putting on a # od of spectacles 
from accidental curiosity, he discovered how the 
words and letters, which always before had ap- 
peared blurred, indistinct masses of a grayish 
color, looked separate and clear, and knew how 
it was that he had been flogged in childhood, 
and had never learned to read. He availed him- 
self of his new knowledge with promptness; and 
is now a successful business man in Buffalo. 

Children are too often blamed and punished 
in cases when, if proper investigation was made, 

they would be found entirely innocent of any 
fault. The above incident recalls many similar 
ones which have come to our a Not 
long ago a lady remarked that, when a little girl, 
she was often reproved because her work was 
not thoroughly done. Her mother, wisely be- 
lieving in the expediency of instructing her 
daughter in domestic duties, committed to her, 
each morning, the care of certain rooms. But 
seldom were the sweeping and dusting per- 
formed well enough to suit the mother’s critical 
eye. She found crumbs on the floor, dust on 
the table, and cobwebs on the walls, where the 
child could find none. Of course she was often 
reproved—so often that she felt quite discour- 
eaged. Years afterward, when she discovered for 
herself that nothing was plain and distinct to 
her vision a few feet distant from her eyes, she 
understood why it was, that when a child, she 
could never see the specks of dirt that her mo- 
ther’s eye so quickly discerned. 





The man of fashion in 1720 wore the full-curled 
flowing wig, which fell in ringlets half-way down 
his arms and back; a neck-cloth tied tight round 
his neck; a coat reaching to his ankles, laced, 
straight, formal, with buttons to the very bot- 
tom, and several on the pockets and sleeves; 
his shoes were square at the toes, had diminutive 
buckles, a monstrous flap on the instep, and high 
poor a belt secured the coat, and supported the 
8Ww 





On the eastern side of Lake Bombazine, not 
far from Castleton, Vermont, is a large manu- 
factory of slate-pencils, said to be the only one 
in the country, and the greatest in the world. 
About 100,000 pencils are made here every day. 





The virtues of borax are gradually becoming 
known. In fact, if we can rely on numerous 
statements, it is good for almost every ee 
It is said to be a sovereign remedy for cock- 
roaches. It should be sprinkled at night on in- 
fested places, and the process repeated fortwo 
or three nights in succession. 





A favorite condiment with many is tomato 
sweet pickles. Sweet apples may be prepared in 
a somewhat similar manner. Make a sirup in 
the proportion of one quart of cider-vinegar to 
one pint of sugar, sufficient to cover the desired 
quantity of apples. After the fruit is carefully 
prepared it should be boiled in the sirup until 
tender, spice of various kinds being added ac- 
cording to taste. The sirup may be boiled a few 
minutes after taking out the apples. Pears and 
peaches are very nice prepared in a similar way. 





The peach crop in Ohio has been unusually 
large, and some dealers have been extensively 
engaged in canning the fruit. 





The late Queen of Madagascar lost faith in her 
idols some time before her death. When dying 
she called upon some Christian officers who were 
attending upon her to pray to the true God. And 
to the great astonishment of every body, no idol 
was present at the funeral. The national idols 
have now been abolished in Madagascar. 





The idea that to educate and train women 
thoroughly is to develop them into an inferior 
kind of man is precisely the reverse of the truth. 
The highest results of culture are to give control 
over the will, and to enable cither man or wo- 
man to submit theirs when it is right that they 
should do so. <A graceful obedience to a power 
which has the right to such obedience, although 
in both moral and intellectual force it may be 
inferior, is the surest evidence of true magna- 
nimity. The petulant self-assertion.of under- 
bred women is one of the surest, as it is one of 
the most wage proofs of the absence of all 
true education. Ifa woman can not get through 
her housekeeping duties in sufficient time to in- 
form herself in regard to the topics of the day, 
the probabilities are that she gives her husband 
a bad dinner, dresses her children and herself in 
bad taste at a great expense, and changes her 
servants constantly. Such are often the conse- 
quences of a defective education, and of marry- 
ing a husband who, never having knownsa true 
living woman, does not dream of the possibili- 








ties of happiness and life which lie within his 
reach, if he himself only had the intellect and 
will to call forth and hesthags Aired capabilities of 
the woman he has sworn to love, honor, and 





protect. 
not soncict Ne an Indian, er, gives an 
account of a 8 gular watiiagt ch recently 


took snp in Bombay between a Maharaj, long 
past the meridien of life, and a girl of ten years 
old. These Maharajs are-believed to be incarna- 
tions of the Deity, yet are they said to incorpo- 
rate in themselves the very essence of sensuous- 
ness and depravity of the blackest character. 
The bride was the daughter of a poor Telinga 
Brahmin, who received a large sum of money 
for giving the girl in The Maharajs 
are considered as outcasts, and no Brahmin gives 
his daughter in marriage to them without alarge 
compensation in money, as he and his family 
lose caste immediately after the marriage. Every 
fraction of the large sums expended on this mar- 
riage was drawn from ‘the blind devotees of 
Chimunlaljee Maharaj. On his marriage-day 
Chimunlaljee sat in his own temple with a 
wealth of smiles upon his face, and the people 
vied with each other in offering at his feet pres- 
ents of money, jewels, and clothes. Later in 
the day, when in the immense procession, he 
was the “ cynosure’”’ ofall eyes. A sight of the 
bride was a secondary matter. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Brancuz.—Fluting is used this fall to trim alpaca 
and other worsted goods. We will give the informa- 
tion you want in a future Number. 

A Sussoriser.—Seventy-five dollars a pound is paid 
for hair a yard and a half long in its rough state. 
Why does your friend wish to part with such fine hair? 
Only necessity should compel her. 

Lovursze.—Make a petticoat of black and brown 
striped satin, or of poplin with satin stripes. Cut the 
upper-skirt and baschlik fichu by the pattern given in 
No. 50 of the Bazar. Trim with a marquise ruche, or 
with bias folds of the striped skirt, and fringe. Pleat 
a ten-inch flounce on your white dress headed by a 
chain of puffs bound with a color. Puffed trimming 
on the cuffs, and as epaulets. The fichu will be in 
good taste, 

Miss G.—The walking dress with Watteau paletot 
illustrated in Bazar No. 50 is a proper model for you. 

Inpienant.—Possibly you have only yourself to 
blame. You doubtless requested the editor in case of 
the rejection of your MS. to “return it to Jennie R. 
Smith, Smithville, etc.” How was he to know you 
were a Miss and not a Mrs.? Of course he did not 
prefix either. If you are “touchy” on this point you 
— always sign yourself when writing to strangers 

us, 


(Miss) Jennie R. Surrtn, 
SMIrHVILLE. 
and always inclose stamps! 

Mrs. G., ALBany.—The chemise pattern to which 
you refer is in No. 48 of Harper's Bazar, Supplement 
No. VL, Figs. 21 and 22. You have made the common 
mistake of confounding the Number of the paper with 
that of the Supplement patterns. 

Miss M. D. ann Sacuzr.—We do not purchase goods 
on commission. On receipt of a stamp we will send 
the addresses of the parties from whom the articles 
described in our paper can be procured, so that our 
correspondents can communicate with them directly. 

Grammarian.— Whose is the genitive o7 the relative 
pronoun who, and should be used instead of of whom, 
which is becoming so common. 

0.—“ What will Mrs. Grundy say?” is a quotation 
from the old English comedy “Speed the Plough.” 
The phrase is now commonly put in the mouths of 
those who are oversensitive in regard to the opinions 
of others. 

Zenta.—Square linen cuffs are worn inside the dress 
sleeve. They fit best when attached to an under- 
sleeve. Make your black silk long, the front width 
and one each side of it gored, the others full, and 
looped in a panier puff by a sash. Pleated flounce 
with puffs at the top formed by reversing the pleats. 
Passementerie braid with tassels oneachseam. Heart- 
shaped surplice corsage, with lace chemisette. A 
baschlik with fichu similar to the illustration in No. 
50 is one of the most fashionable wrappings. You 
can make it warm.enough by lining with flannel. The 


samples of lace you send will probably wear and wash 


well. We prefer the coarse Valenciennes for under- 
clothing. 

Lvoret1a.—Gray, garnet, and black are the fashion- 
able colors for street dress. Changeable goods are 
newer than solid colors. The shoes may match the 
dress in color and material, but black kids are most 
generally worn. 

An Apmirine Sussorreer.—For directions about 
your dress we refer you to the reply to Zenia. 

EneisH Aotress.—You ask: ‘‘ Do the remains of the 
celebrated actor, George Frederick Cooke, lie beneath 
the monument to his memory, erected by Ed d 


trimming. Make the long gored skirt plain, A ber- 
tha of fringe or lace on the high corsage. Coat- 
sleeves. Make the white dress a baby waist, with 
puffed sleeves and fichu, trimmed with Valenciennes. 

Jean.—Try benzine on your skirt. Castile soap, 
used with a brush, may be effective. Trim your pop- 
lin with bands of the same, edged with faille; the 
striped dress with pleated bias ruffles, bound with 
blue. You will find illustrations of walking dresses 
in Bazar No. 50. 

Lovisr.—You can order sets of hair jewelry from 
any of the jewelers whose names are used in the 
New York Fashion article of the Bazar. The prices 
range from $12 to $20. Hair three inches long will 
answer. Colored jewelry is not admissible in mourn- 
ing. Watch-chains of jet are worn in deep mourn- 
ing. Black velvet beaver cloth, trimmed with folds 
of faille, or Astrakhan, is the material for mourning 
cloaks. Alpaca is used for serviceable house dresses, 
but is too glossy for the street. You can have aprons 
of white organdy trimmed with folds, but not ruffles. 
A widow is addressed by her own Christian name, not 
her husband's. : 

Cantan.—Read directions to Zenia. 

East Anrneton.—Thibet cloth and bombazine are 
the only cloak materials that you can trim with crape. 
If these are lined and wadded they will be quite warm 
enough for the Southern climate. Velvet beaver is a 
better material. It is six quarters wide, requiring 
only two yards for a cloak. The price is $13 a yard. 
Astrakhan cloth is used for deep mourning. It is also 
six quarters wide, worth from $10 to $20a yard. We 
would not advise you to make skirts without goring 
them. The front and sides are gored perfectly flat, 
the backs are fall. 

Laura.—Payson’s is the best indelibleink. A small 
quantity of borax is put in the water when boiling. A 
set of Roman gold will suit your style, and may be 
worn both morning and evening. You can get good 
styles of the bright yellow gold for $60. A handsome 
set of mosaic will cost you $75 or $100. 

A New Svssorrer.—You will find directions for 
making infants’ clothing in No. 14 and No. 17 of the 
Bazar. We will attend to your request. 





Burnett's Frormmet, also Burnetr’s Co- 
LOGNE-WATER (three sizes).—There is a fresh- 
ness in these delightful perfumes found in no 
others. New York Branch, 592 Broadway (Me- 
tropolitan Hotel Building). For sale by drug- 
gists and fancy-goods dealers in the principal 
cities of the United States. 





Ir is estimated that seven-tenths of all adult 
ailments proceed from a diseased and torpid liver. 
The biliary secretions of the liver, overflowing 
into the stomach, poison the entire system, and 
exhibit symptoms which are unmistakable. After 
a long research, we are able to present the most 
remarkable cure for these horrid nightmare of 
diseases the world has ever produced. Within 
one year over six hundred and forty thousand 
persons have taken PLantation Birrers, and 
not an instance of complaint has come to our 
knowledge. It is the most effectual tonic and 
agreeable stimulant, suited to all conditions of 
life. Inquire of your druggist in regard to it.— 
Press. 





Maenotra Water.—Sui 


rior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sol 


at half the price. 





Surerrivovs Harr Removen from any part of the 


“A 
Urnam’s Depitatory Powper. $125 by mail. Ad- 








Copyine Wuert.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented — Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting — of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FO removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, use Phalon’s “‘ Paruian Lo- 
tion." Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 


eR the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon’s 
‘“Paputan Soap.” 25cts. per cake. Sold by drug- 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 








Kean, in St. Paul’s church-yard, New York?” Part 
of them we presume do, but what part it may be dif- 
ficult to say. In Dr. Francis’s ‘Old New York” we 
are told of the removal of the remains ‘from the 
strangers’ vault,” where they had been deposited, to 
be placed beneath the monument raised by Edmund 
Kean, in St. Paul's church-yard. This was in 1821. 
Strange liberties must have been taken during this 
removal, for, if we recollect rightly, the skull of the 
actor was for some time in the possession of Dr. 
Francis, and on one occasion, we believe, figured on 
the boards of the old Park Theatre, to point a moral 
in the grave-digging scene of some starring Hamlet 
of the day; and we read further, in a letter of the 
American actor Maywood to William Hazlitt at Lon- 
don, that another vital portion of the great George 
Frederick Cooke was sent to London. ‘I feel assur- 
ed,” says Maywood, writing from New York, April 29, 
1821, “that any part of so great a being as George 
Cooke will be esteemed a curiosity and richly valued. 
The bearer of this will offer a morsel of the liver of this 
wondrous man.” 

Furr.—A high-crowned hat with turned up rim, and 
the round Turkish fez, will be the styles for winter. 

Sxvera Sunsorrpers.—Make the black gros grain 
according to the directions given Zenia. The laven- 
der silk may have a tunic trimmed with a pleated 
ruche of satin or of black velvet. The flounce on the 
lower skirt is bound with the material of the ruche. 
Square corsage with puffed chemisette. Sleeves puff- 
ed to the elbow and ruffled. Traveling suit of gray 
serge or changeable poplin. 

T. M. A.—Wait until your visit is returned before 
you make a second call on a stranger. Drab is 
trimmed with garnet this season— brown, with a 
darker brown and black. 

Frorzsxem.—If your wrapping is for evening, make 
a scarf burbows with Arab fold, trimmed with camel’s- 
hair fringe. If it is for a day garment, make a polo- 
naise, with Watteau folds in the back. Trimming of 
white Astrakhan or plush. 

Inquisittve.—Brocade silks do not require much 





— HELENE, Grand Duchess, Martha, 


(Sept. 21st). 
Boosey & Co.’s new Nr er of Cheep Musical. 
Publications free. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT anp PILLS 

are now more sought after and used than ever. 

Why is this? Simply because the sick and diseased 

find they can rely upon them. They perform all and 
more than is claimed for them. 








IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
Cc. A. STEVENS & CO., 


JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





EW AUTUMN GOODS 
FOR LADIES. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 687 Broapway. 
RANG’S pence eye yo Cr, for = 
t all respectal rt Stores. Ca es mail- 
suas, by © PRANG & 00., Boston 
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| ear BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 
Corner of Prince Street, 


ABE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE eet OTHER PRECIOUS 


: 


JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES BRONZES. 
A large variety of page ag g 
Special attention is led to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
Oe TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per tb. 
Mixep (green yiie lack), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


er Ib. 
” Eveutsn Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per th. 
— (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
er tb. 
sg Youna Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per Ib. 
Unoororen Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GuNPOWDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenou Breakrast AND Dinner Corree, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roastep (unground@), 30c., 35c. ; best, 40c. per tb. 
GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35¢c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on heres 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. e sen 
no ae packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
ct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
pe doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number. of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
; Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
ess) : 


: GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


tT; BABBITT’S 
1 ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 
B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, orn READY SOAP-MAKER. 


B. T. BABBITT'S LABOR-SAVING UNION SOAP. 


Washing without Labor !—Something New! 

B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER 
warranted to remove pirt and stars of every kind, 
leaving the Linen perfectly oLzan and wHiTE. 
This Powder is warranted 
NOT TO ROT OR INJURE THE CLOTHES. 

B.T. BABBITT'S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale Every where. If your Grocer does not keep, it 

and will not it’ for you, send your ; 
Orders direct to the Factory. 
B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 
and 43 and 44 West St., New York. 
(For full particulars, see Illustrated Advertisement in 
Harper's Weekly, July 18.) 


HE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE 
for the Wueeter & Wiison Sewina Maonryz, mak- 
ing the Wheeler ‘and Wilson Stitch, alike on both 
sides of the fabric; the Grover & Baker Stitch, usin 
the thread directly from two spools without rewind- 
ing in the bobbin; and the Three Thread Ornament- 
al Stitch, by which the most exquisite embroidery is 
fabricated. Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 
THE BRUEN UFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 
Price of Plate, $10 00. oa = receipt of the price, 
or C.0O, 














N EASY WAY 

ssa ceca RLODEON: Or ORGAN 

HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadwa » will 
dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs, of five first-class makers, and take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and 
second-hand instruments for ot and rent applied if 
purchased; or for sale at bargains for cash. Illus- 
trated Catalogues mailed for three cents. 





SUP esLOR IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. ‘ 
OROIDE CASES, a _— discovered composition, known only to ourselves, precisely like gold in appear- 
ty) 


ance, keeping its color as 


ng as worn, and as well finished as the best gold ones. 


hese watches are in 


— cases made at our own factory, from the best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are 


jewele 
durability, and time the. 
warranted by special certificate to kee 


costing, $150. We are now manufacturin 
as those of gold, from $2 to $6. 


sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when 
pay AL. the express charges. 


accurate time. 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as 


Goods sent to any Pop of the United States by express. Money need not be 


e goods are delivered by the express. Customers must 


and well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time. For appearance, 
have never been equaled by watches costin: 


five times as much. Each one is 
Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
good for time, as a gold one 


Price $15. 


Gents’ and Ladies’ Watches of extra fine finish and quality, price 
hese are equal in appearance and time to gold ones costing $200. Also 


roide Chains, as well made 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., 87 anv 89 Nassau Sr., N. ¥., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
TO CLUBS.—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 


i ¢ a 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


s@~ CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation, and the demand for them 
has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them 
to be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that 


we employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; con 


uently these representations-are 


false. The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly from us. 





T. STEWART:-& CO. 

* have opened an elegant assortment of 
THE LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES IN SILKS, 
DRESS-SUIT MATERIALS, POPLINS, 
INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS 
(Long and Square), 

In New Desians ann Conors; 
PARIS-MADE WALKING COSTUMES, 
PARIS-MADE VELVET SACQUES AND CLOAKS, 
CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ DITTO, 

AT VERY POPULAR PRICES. 

Broapway AnD Tentu STREET. 


MRS. PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 
For tue Prano-Fortz, Orcan, anv Voice. 


Y THIS METHOD THE ART AND SCIENCE 

L) of Music are rendered so simple and comprehen- 

sive that by one quarter’s instruction parties can be- 

come indepéndent performers upon the Piano-Forte 

or Organ; and after one month of close application 

can commence teaching, and continue their course by 
correspondence. 

Having obtained the assistance of able and experi- 
enced teachers, we are prepared to give our patrons 
all needed attention. Pupils admitted for private 
lessons at any time. Adult and juvenile classes will 
be formed at our rooms, for the Piano, Organ, and 
for Vocal Music, by the quarter or by the year. 

Agents are wanted in all parts of the country to 
form classes in Mrs. Paige’s New System of Instruc- 
tion in Music. Liberal Terms offered. 

For Circular, address Mrs. J. B. Paige, Rooms 9 and 
4 Chickering’s Block, 246 Washington St., Boston, Ms. 








THE OPIUM HABIT 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Hane just Published; 
HE OPIUM HABIT, WITH SUGGES- 


TIONS AS TO THE REMEDY. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 7. 





The writer and compiler of the volume has been 
himself a victim to the habit which he describes, hav- 
ing eaten more than half a hundredweight of the drug 
and continued in its uninterrupted use for more than 
fifteen years. He emancipated himself by a short but 
painful struggle of six weeks, in which he proceeded 
from 80 grains a day by diminished doses to its entire 
abandonment. The story which he tells is mayer 
without being at all sensational; it is minute enoug 
without being tedious, and its moral lessons of hope 
and perseverance are none the less impressive from 
the fact that there is not any attempt to state or en- 
force them. There is no cant nor preaching in the 
story, and but very little in the selections which fol- 
low it; the author judging wisely enough that the 
facts preach loudly and forcibly enough, and that to 
the great majority of opium-eaters their own reflec- 
tions furnish more preaching than they care to hear 
or can consent to endorse.—Nation. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





HE ORIGINAL ONE DOLLAR 

BROKER STORE, Estasutsuep 1n 1863.—Our 
Stock, consisting of every variety of DRY and FANCY 
OES, SILVER- PLATED 
WOOLEN and HEMP CAR- 
PETINGS, STRAW (TTINGS, and PHOTO- 
GRAPH ALBUMS, is of our own importation, or 
purchased directly from the manufacturers, in large 
quantities. 

er We were the first to commence the sale of goods 
on the eye plan of ONE DOLLAR FOR EACH 
ARTIC Our sales, for the last twelve months, 
have been about one million dollars. 

&# Our business has been decided by the Courts of 
this State, and by the United States Authorities, not to be 
fos es or a Gift Enterprise, but a Tague tagttimate 

ness. 

Terms of Sale for Club of $5.—A selection of one of 
the following articles: 20 yds. Brown or Bleached 
Sheeting, superior quality; Poplin or Alpaca Dress 
Pattern ; Wool Square Shawl; 234 yds. Doeskin; an 
Right-day Clock, Seth Thomas’ make 1 pr. gent’s Calf 
Boots ; White Marseilles uilt ; Silver-plated Chased 
Castor, with 6 bottles ; a Morocco a Album, 
100 amp oh 8 yds. 6-4 Wool Cloth ; Silver-plated Cake 
Basket ; 36 yds. Brown or Bleached Sheeting, common 

uality. Also, printed notices of 60 articles for sale at $1 
‘or each article, comprising a variety of articles usually 
sold at retail at prices from $1 50 to $5 for each article. 

For a Club of $10.—A selection of one of the following 
articles: 40 yds. Brown or Bleached Sheeting, superior 
quay Dress Pattern, price $10 ; Wool Long Shawl; 

roché Long Shawl; 2 yds. Black German Broad- 
Cloth ; Common-Sense Sewing Machine, price $18— 
these machines will hem, stitch, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid, and embroider, in a most superior man- 
ner; Gent’s or Lady’s Silver Hunting-Case Watch, 
new ; 25 yds. Hemp C ting ; 3 yds. Beaver Cloth; 
6% yds. good Doeskin; Silver-plated Ice-Pitcher; 6 

8. Wool Cloth, double width; 1 pair superior Blan- 
Se 72 yds. Brown or Bleached Sheeting, common 
quality, and 120 printed notices of articles for sale at 
$1 each, comprising a variety of articles usually sold 
at retail from $1 50 to $10 for each article. 

FOR ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS SEND 
FOR OUR CIRCULAR. Send a Draft, Postal Money 
der, or Registered Letter. Be sure and direct your 
letters to ANDREWS & CO., 
106 Scpsury Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


A®* YOUR GROCER 
FOR 
TIEMAN'’S LAUNDRY BLUE. 


AS FAX TURES: 
JOHN HORTON & CO., ManuracTurRERs, 
238 AND 235 Canat Srreret, New York, 
Opposite Earle’s Hotel. 
New Designs furnished for Churches, Hotels, and 
Private Dwellings. 











ArAteA DIAMONDS. 


A newly-discovered transparent carbonized quartz, 
equal in brilliancy to the real diamond, mounted at 
our own factory, in artistic diamond settings, guaran- 
teed fine gold, and sold by us at one fiftieth of the cost 
of real diamonds, to which they are equal in every re- 
spect except intrinsic value. 

Solitaire Ear-Drops, per pair, $5 and $6; Solitaire 
Finger Rings, $6 and $10; Solitaire Gents’ Bosom 
Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20; Solitaire Gents’ Studs, 
per set, $3, $5, and $10; Cluster Gents’ Bosom Pins, 
$10 and $12; Gents’ Cluster Bosom Pin, with tail, $10; 
Cluster Pin and Earrings, $10 and $25; Cluster Cross, 
$6, $10, and $15; Cluster Cross Bosom Pin and Earrings, 
$20 and $25 ; Cluster Finger Rings, $5, $8, $10, and $12. 

We do our business direct from our factory, located 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
fine jewelry. 

sz Orders less than $5 must be accompanied with 
a Post-Office Order, and the goods sent free. Orders 

ding that t by express, for collection on 
delivery, customers paying all express charges. 

TRY US. Address 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. I. 


ME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH BUL- 

LETIN-PLATE of FALL and WINTER FASH- 
IONS for Ladies’ and Children’s Dress, with ten full- 
size Cut Patterns and a Book of Description, now ready. 
Price $250. Mailed free. No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


EWING MACHINES. 

‘You will be gratified to learn of the entire satis- 
Saction experien from the use of the Bartlett Re- 
versible Sewing Machine (the style sold at $25, for use 
by Hand or Foot) you sent us from the office, No. 569 
Broadway, New York. We have had no instructions, 
but from the printed directions alone have been able to 
manage it perfectly, doing beautiful work. We shall 
recommend this machine to our people. 

“Manietta, Gxo., July 18. rs. J. E. REES.” 


**¥70U’LL SOMETIMES THINK OF ME.” 














NOW: DORM: 5 insipees dcccccesse dadegecns 30¢c. 
‘Kitty MoGeg,” by Henry Tucker.............. 35c. 
Live in my Heart, anp Pay no RENT.......... 30c. 
Tur Eye THat BriguTENs WHEN I Come........ 30c. 
Poiuine Harp AGainst THE STREAM............ 30c. 


Arranged for flute or violin, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broapway, 
2d door above 25th Street. Branch, 208 Bowery. 





PIERCE'S PATENT 
GO CIssORs SHARPENER. 


PATENTED JANUARY 7TH, 1868. 


A NEW, NEAT, anp NECESSARY ARTICLE to 
every one who uses Sorssors of any size whatever. It 
readily produces a sharp, smooth edge on the Scissors 
to which it may be applied. 


ANY PERSON CAN SUCCESSFULLY USE IT. 
ALL WHO HAVE USED IT HIGHLY ENDORSE IT. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 

For Sale at Hardware, Fancy Goods, and Drug Stores. 


Samples sent by mail to any address on enclosing 
30 cents to Office and Depot of _ 


PIERCE & CO., 
No. 33 Berxman Srreet, New York. 
N. B.—Dealers supplied on liberal terms. 


ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per 
month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “‘ Elas- 
tic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month an 
expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., or BOSTON, Mass. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


porris & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 








FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published 
The Dower House. 


By Annie Tromas, Author of “ Playing for High 
Stakes,” “Denis Donne,” “On Guard,” “Theo 
Leigh,» “Played Out,” “Called to Account,” 
“Walter Goring,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Abounds in some, exquisite descriptions of human 
life, which to our mind constitute it one of the most 
agreeable novels which has come from the pen of the 
author.—London Review. 

Full of happy sketch 
sentences.—NSpectator. 





, and 





t, worldly-wise 


a 


_—— 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
AUTUMN LIST OF BOOKS Just Reapy. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Auex- 
ANDER WitiraM Krnexake. Vol, Zl. just ready. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Vol. 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPASDIA. Cyclo- 
pe of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
iterature. Prepared by the Rev. Joun M‘CutntToox, 
a J. = ES ee Sean, Vol. I — ready. 
oyal 8vo. Price per Vol., Clo 00; Sheep, $6 00; 
Halt Morocco, $8.00. : o “ 


DRAPER'S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun Witt1am Draper, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Human al per, ‘*A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. II. just ready. Svo, Cloth, $3 50 per Vol. 


BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Bpwarp Butwer, Lorp Lyrron. In Two 
Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 50, 


RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. First 
ee of — Education and Public Instruc- 
tion. By 8.8. Ranpatt, Superintendent of Public 
ya of the City of New York. 12mo, Cloth, 


. 


THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. -Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Aubert Barnes, Author of “ Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. I. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding Vol- 
ume of Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Atrrep H. Guern- 
sex and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 


COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by Gro. 
N. Comer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Witttam Sarra, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
Se Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 


NORDHOFF’S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 
ore: Stories. By Cuartes Norpuorr. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 
MACE'S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. ByJran Mack. Trans- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. At- 
FRED Gatry. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Macs, Author 
of “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” ‘* Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. Reprinted from the London 
Translation, Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 


HELPS'S SPANISH —_ The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Artuur Hetps. Complete in Four Volumes. 

Vol. IV. just published. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


BELLOWS’S OLD WORLD. _ The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol.I. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LOOMIS’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. A Treatise 
on Algebra. By Extas Loomis, LL. D., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College. 
and Author ofa ‘* Course of Mathematics.” Revise 
Edition. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. 


LOOMIS'S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
song. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Ex1as Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
pas a of Mathematics.” 8vo, Sheep extra, 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Quide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus-~ 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Ma 
corrected up to 1868, and a Map embracing Colore 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 
PemBrokeE Ferriner. Seventh Year. Large 12mo 
Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘‘Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxk Fetriper, Author of 
** Harper’s Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


HE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE MOONSTONE, By Wirxtre Corie. 


With 
many Illustrations. 


8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 

THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 
Cuar.es Lever, Author of “ Maurice Tiernay, the 
Soldier of Fortune,” ‘“‘Charles O*’Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE DOWER HOUSE. By Axwiz Tuomas. 8y0, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M.E.Bravvox. With 
Tilustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? By Wi11am Buack. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S.Lz Fanv. 8yo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Harrer & Broruezs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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Re Da 


; dis- 
prt ond old hen - 
n, back yard, an 
tect apheraen.” Boon 
after the poor wife came 
in much excited, and said, 


“Me 

took the from 
Brownie, Ps has 
gone and sat on an old 
meat-axe.” ‘ Let her set,” 


sai 

low; “if she sets on an - = 
ann maybe she'll hatch- 
e 





The papers speak of a 
man we Moorea that 
he is his own grandfather. 
That is 


happened to a certain 
pa re friend of ours, 
who found out that he 
was an old woman, and 
the: possibly. his 
own grandmother. 
———@-—— - 
There was a fe n 
whom some of his Clade 


senger. eel, I sup- 
pose, because I take care 
on the boat, Sir.” 





Some one who was 
swindled in the Nevada 
wines insists that the - 
coat of arms of that State “oR SAL Sekt b 
~~. to be a sham rock 
an 

—_—_—_—_—_— 


A doctor, recently in- 
stalled in a new house on 
one of the new boule- 
vards, Paris, received a visit from an unknown person. 

“Mr, P——, being a neighbor, I have taken the liberty of calling 


0} 

“Ah! you are—” 

“Yes, Bir. Ihave established myself on the floor below, and I 
have taken the great liberty to you to recommend me, when 
the occasion demands, to your patients.” 

“Willingly ; but what is your—” 

“I have opened a mourning store.” 


put for you in the Conservatory.” 


ick heaoe ft AEE Ee 
Bap Srupy ror Artists—Daggers drawn. 
Mis Daa ke Eo bE 2 


A Canprp Errrarn.—Tombstone ‘inscriptions are generally ac- 
cused of want of candor. The following lines, which are to be 
found on a stone in the church-yard of Darenth, near Dartford, En- 
gland, certainly do not err in that direction: 
“Oh, the liquor he did love, but never will no more, 

For what he loved did turn his foe; 

For on the 28th Jan » 1741, that fatal day, 

The Debt he owed he then did pay.”” 





What forts are the best for soldiers ?—Com-forts. 





Aw Aocommopatine Servant.—A postomen, addressed his serv- 
ant, ‘James, I have sey yond the greatest confidence in you; 
now teil me, James, how is it that my butcher's bills are so large, 
and I always have such bad dinners?” ‘Really, Sir, I don't know; 
for I am sure we never have any thing nice in the kitchen that we 
don't send some of it-up in the parlor.” 





Tux First VEGETABLE EVER KNOWN—Time. 
Rie id TE, 
A lady in New York called at the shop, of a maker of chimnev 
ventilators to see if he had any contrivance which would make her 
husband stop smoking. 





p Conviviat Toast (for a Temperance Féte).—Fill high, Drink 
eau, 
en 


A Mien Apvantace—A superiority in appearance. 
bas-alembarGeckgcete 


“You and — wife should be one,” said a friendly adviser to a 
hen-pecked husband. ‘Become one!” exclaimed hen-pecked; 
‘why, we are ten now.” “How so?” “She's 1 and I’m 0." 

_ 


“Mr. Smith, the hogs are getting into your corn-field.” ‘Never 
mind, Billy, I'm sleepy. Corn won't hurt 'em.” 


» 


SI 
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InpiGnNant Customsr. “ Look here, I thought you said this Cloth was shrunk. 
It’s disgraceful !” 
CompLatsant Snip. “ Well, Sir, we can Shrink it a little more for you, I’ve no 
doubt.” (Customer literally bursts with indignation. 








a lyre. DINING-ROOM SCENE, 


Aunt (who, as a rule, can't bear tobacco). “You know, Harry, I don't like 
Smoking in the Dining-Room; but as you enjoy a Pipe, | have had a Chair 


Major Gum 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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CONSERVATORY SCENE. 


Harry has a Nap after the Second Pipe, and is treated to an expiring Shower 
siiadicess . of the Old Lady’s Enemies, 





A DEAD SET. 


New Faorr—A man-date. 


—_——>__— 
A Room VERY RARELY 
RENTED—Room for improve- 
ment. : 

_—_ eo 


An Edinburgh journal, a 
little while since, inserted 
under the ‘‘ Deaths” the de- 
mise of a Mr. W. W. .The 
| ere gra being alive, pro- 

, and the week after 
the ary correction ap- 
nee “We regret to find 

at the announcement of 
the death of Mr. W. W. isa 


, malicious fabrication.” 


—_— ——— 
How To GET Rip oF Rats 
—Kill them. 
—_— —————_ 
way does a sailor know 
there is a man in the moon? 
—Because he’s been to sea. 





“Off she goes,” said a 

4 ig of the train 
as-it was starting... ‘You 
have mistaken the gender, 
Madam,” said a gentleman ; 
“this is the mail train.” 


—_—_~>——_ 

A good ‘story is told of a 
“country gentleman” who 
for the first time heard ‘an 
Episcopa! clergyman preach. 

e had-heard much of the 
aristocracy and pride of the 
church, and» when he re- 
turned home he was asked 
if the people were stuck up. 
*Pshaw! no,” replied he; 
‘“why the minister preached 


- in his shirt-sleeves,” 


———__>__—_ 

A gentleman who has re- 
cently lost an eye begs to 
intimate that he has now a 
vacancy for a pupil. 

SL CGA 

Young women should be- 
ware of marrying an ac- 
countant. .If they do so 
they take an adder to their 
bosoms. 





my. “By Jove, what a Bore! Here come those Girls that are 
making up to me, and I’ve got my confounded Teeth in my Pocket.” 





ZOOLOGICAL. 


Which animal is never 
old ?—The gnoo. 
Which is costly ?—The 


is a good boat- 


a 
t ?—The tapir. 

his a horrid nui- 

sance, and tackles yon 

every where ?—The boar. 

_ Which beast is most 

used by cooks ?—The spi- 


Which dogs is the Pope 
‘of Rome fond of —Bull 
—- 
.Which dogs always go 
in ?—Spaniels. 
hich is the most un- 
: + ac dog ?—The mas- 


Which dog would you 
recommend hair-dye to? 
—The greyhound. 
Which reptile would 
Mrivers prefer? — The 


wh ake. 
Which would boys and 
rlg rather have?—The 


os farq uy 
Which is best for watch- 
men ?—The rattle-snake. 
Which do Indians have 
the most use for?—The 
moccasin snake. 
«> Which. is best for 
-school.- children ? — The 
_ adder. 
, —@-——— 


“Levering Down"— 

Going to bed. 
———_>————_ 

A man very much in- 
toxicated was sent to jail. 
“Why did you not bail 
him out?” inquired a by- 
_ stander of a friend. 

“Bail him out!" ex- 
claimed the other; ‘“‘why, 
—, pump him 
out. 
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——_@——— 

An apothecary, who is 
continually troubled with 
the inquiry for the time, was asked the other day, ‘Please, Sir, 
tell me what time it is.” ‘‘ Why, I gave you the time not a minute 
ago!" said the astonished apothecary. ‘Yes, Sir,” replied the 
tad, *‘ but this is for another woman !” 


PATE sR 
When are fish a little crazy ?—When they get in-seine. 





Tue EARLIEST PARTICIPANTS IN THE FALL TRapE—Adam and Eve. 





Is it bad grammar to say, ‘That air gun?” 
’ ota ah aN ee ad TS 


THE BALL-ROOM ALPHABET. 


A—was an of sweet seventeen. 
B—was the Ball-room in which she was seen. 
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H—was the Hand it so spitefully hid. 
I—was the Ice the fair angel demanded. 
J—was the Juvenile rushing to hand it. 
K—was her Kerchief of exquisite art. 
iewae the Lace that formed the chief part. 





M—was the old Maid that sat through the dances. 
N—was the Nose she turned up at sly glances. 
O—was the Olga waltz then in its prime. 


—the Quadrilles that should have been Lancers.} 
the Remarks that were made on the dancers. 

S—was the Supper ag 4 went to in pairs. 
T—was the Twaddle they talked on the stairs. 
U—was the Uncle who said, ‘‘Let’s be going.” 
V—was the Voice the fair —— said ‘* No” in. 
W—was the- Waiter who staid very late. 
X—was his Exit, which wasn't quite straight. 
Y--was the Yawn which comes after a ball. 
Z—was for Zero, nothing at all. 





‘How do you get that lovely perfume?” asked one lady of an- 
other. ‘It's scent to me,” was the reply, 


ee 
Curtous AnomaLy—That bakers should always need bread. 
5 —————————— 
Tur Env or att Love—The letter EF. 
_—_—_—eeOCOrOOOOl—OOOOOO 


Hien Socrery—In the Arctic Circle. 
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The Brown Family return from their Sea-Bath and have forgotten the Number of their Bath-House. 


[Result may be imagined. -- 








